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TO BAFFIN LAND IN A MOTOR BOAT 
FEELING THE WAY WITH. THE LEAD 


AMERICA—THE FOREMOST YACHT IN THE 
HEARTS OF HER COUNTRYMEN 


JAKE’S MOTOR BOAT 
THE ICE BOAT UP-TO-DATE 


OUTING , Outing Publishing Co , OUTING 



























ELCO EXPRESS LAUNCHES 


Built in Two Sizes 


28 ft. Cedar 40 H. P.—Speed 20 Miles 
35 ft. Mahogany 60 H. P.—Speed 24 Miles 


These boats are universally admitted to be the finest 
con eption of the high speed pleasure launch; they 
will “serve you on the water as the automobile does 
on land.” 


$2000. 
$4000. 


ELCO CRUISERS 


36 ft. Petite de Luxe. 


tory and buffet with large cockpit. 


Day Cruiser. Cabin, lava- 
Automobile con- 


trol 40 H.P., 13 Miles, $4500. 
40 ft. Deep Sea Cruiser. Sleeps seven, 20 H.P., 10 
Miles, “The Ideal Cruiser,” $4500. 


54 ft. de Luxe. Day Cruiser. Luxurious cabin ap- 
pointments. 60 to 100 H.P., 15 to 20 Miles. Excep- 


tionally sea-worthy and comfortable. 


RELIABILITY PERFECTION 





* You'll always be proud of your Elco.’ 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1912 


Speeds on all boats guaranteed or no sale 
Only a limited number built 


Address : 
W rite for illustrated catalogue ] 93 A venue A > Bayonne, N ° J. 


ELCOPLANES 
Built in Two Sizes 


Mahogany 40 H. P.—Speed 30 Miles—$3000 
Mahogany 60 H. P.—Speed 35 Miles—$4000. 


16 ft. 
20 ft. 


These are of the “Bug” type which won the $5000. 
Gould Prize, the 132 mile race New York to Poughkee r 

sie and return, and every other race entered last season, 
proving them the most phenomenal boats of the year. 


ELCO MOTOR YACHTS 


architect's designs; any 


Built from our own or your 
size or type; equipped with Elco or other makes of 


engines, as may be preferable. 


ELCO GASOLENE ENGINES 


Built in two sizes: 4 cyl., 40 H. P., and 6cyl., 60 H. P. 
Winners for past four years of 132 mile race, New 
York to Poughkeepsie and return. 


MAXIMUM POWER MINIMUM WEIGHT 
ULTIMATE ECONOMY 


rd Street 


We st Sth St 


27 minutes from Libe 


Ferries, C.R.R of N. » ke: te 














RELIABILITY 


At the critical moment—and it may come to you any time—what a 
engine is a Standard. 

Thousands of Standards doing 
equal to every emergency 


daily service ye fiter year ng ag 


problems as ar 2 
operation, and 


in which such important 
of starting, noi 


The Standard is an engine 
speed, safety, simplicity of control, ease 


seless 


others That's a "tel ling testimonial 


g is not a price-list, but a book fu 
of many famous yachts 


Standard guarantee 


how they outnumber all 


of valuable tec 
Write for it to-« 


Our treatise-catal 
tion, illustrated with pictures 


Back of the 


STANDARD MOTOR CONSTRUCTION 


186 WHITON STREET JERSEY 


is the 


STANDARD MARINE ENGINES 


SIZES FROM 8 TO 1000 H. P. HAVE BEEN BUILT 


been developed to the last point of perfection—an engine of the highest oti in ‘offic eucy 
an engine that is really low in price, judged by the cost per unit of work—work ‘a nie n tl 
least amount of fuel 

Glance over Lloyd's Reg ister—an tte the prominence of Sta ers, 



















se vibration, 


















co. 


CITY, N. J. 





“Power up to 1000” 








JANUARY, 1912 YACHTING 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS Telephone, 4673 Broad 
ENGINEERS I E. L W & O R R Cable Address 


YACHT BROKERS A. B. C. Code 







52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Crogie, New York 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished for Foreign Correspondents Large List of American and European Yachts 
All Requirements, Including High Speed and of All T for Sale, Charter or Exchange 
Cruising, Steam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary If your yacht is for sale, kindly send a ercial I Insurance 
Yachts; Houseboats and Commercial Vessels descript » and photograph. No Descriptions and Photos Submitted upon 
Alterations Supervised charge for listing Receipt of Inquiry 


BELOW ARE A FEW YACHTS AVAILABLE FOR SOUTHERN CHARTERS, OR PURCHASE 


FOR SALE—No. 557 A BONA FIDE BAR 
Jf il DIVIN . 4 














P rice reas ynable \ 2307 
, wt . 1 . 7 | | 
Auxiliary vawl, 41xXI1.7 \uxilary schooner, OO x | ~4 
j a eS Sas eet. 18-H.P NJ 
| x4.7 feet draught; a } are 
a " » , otandars engine. ru i 
\ commodations tor four a pment, SI | ~\ 
\ ei I er thie > ceDs 
: \ . . I | 
: \ 12-H. P. engine giving > forward 6 aft. Lan 
\ - . 5 | 
speed o1 about 6 miles : stater ; Full particu | 
. ’ pe r hout Price. plans, Giel \ Ww () 2 
etc., Gielow & Orr, 52 las , 





Broadway, New York F sf Oe? 
’ =~ * 
B* —_ Oy wget: ay) Rage : ‘ ne 





nS ea ee 









for SALE OR CHARTER—N ugh teries. Additic vw & O 
modern and up-to-date 130 foot in ex F MR OHARTER—NO, 2285—Attractive twin-screw 70 Broadway 

cellent condition throughout. d and foot cruising motor yacht Especially adapted fo 

f ished Dining saloon; social hall, ms, 2/| Southern work One double stateroom, 5 berths in cabi: 

baths and 3 toilets for owner Apply Gielow & Orr, | Excellent ventilation. Complete equipment.  Additionai pa 

52 Broadway, New York. irs, efc., from Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York 





: 
| por SALE—N so—M 8 foot tw screw 
: mot yacht; g saloon k: 4 state 
: , , , . rooms, 2 baths Full ticulars, plans t Gielow & 
: S ACRIFICE—No. 3496—100 foot twit rew USC: | Orr Br a N \ 
» ’ > . . « ; “’ boat. Main saloon, 7 large stater« heat teeta ti : 
F‘ RR SALE—No. 3584—Attractive and fast twin screw toilets: electric lights rena ng water, etc 
day cruiser 50 x 8 x 3.6 draught. Speed 20 miles. |,: ae w & Orr, s2 Broadway, New ¥ 


, 
. Full particulars Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. |' 
| 
: 
] 
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| “ae 
‘4 
po 
2 
FoR SALE—No. 3106—Handsomely ‘ 
O. 75—200 foot over all American built oceangoing shed zo foot motor yacht, HP. 
IN “steam yacht. Seven staterooms, 3 baths, 3 toilets , ain cabir staterooms, and batt nGsre - ; > . 2 aadiienill Giel . 
in owner’s quarters. Price low: will charter Full par- | mot For plans, etc. Apply to Gielow & Orr, 52 4-cy r motor I iiclow 
ticulars, Gielow & Or s2 Broadw New York B ‘ New York & Orr, s2 Bre 
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YACHT BROKERS 








TELEPHONE, JOHN 4510 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE MARINE INSURANCE 


cnGaERS 52 PINE STREET - NEW YORK CITY REPRESENTED 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING YACHTS AMONG THE MANY AVAILABLE FOR SALE OR CHARTER FOR SOUTHERN CRUISING 





ABROAD 




































N 0. 7488—FOR SALE OR CITARTER—65 ft. 


room, saloon, bath, etc. Unusual opportunity 
ther particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & Cra 
St.. New York City 


82-ft. motor yacht, built 1910 Standard 


52 Pine St.. New York City 








power houseboat 87x76x23x4 ft.. built 1 
large staterooms, three bathrooms Saloon b 
room on deck. Two 75-H.P. motors. Complete 


Pine St.. New York City. 


N?: 7029—FOR SALE—Owner building large 
of the best yachts of her size; 110 ft. x 


teak. Large deck space and all rooms of good 
saloon, main saloon, four staterooms, bathroom 
Cutter, dinghy, and launch Electric lighting 


Leowine & Crane, 52 Pine St.. New York City 





N°? 7676—110-ft. twin screw power yacht 
+ H. P. motors. Speed (3 knots. Four 
bath ete Very able, desirable craft. For 


New York City. 





raised deck cruiser; two 2U-H.P. motors. Double state- 





N?: 7905—FOR SALE AND CHARTER—Very handsome 


H.P Speed, 12 miles. Dining room forward Aft two 
double staterooms, bathroom, main cabin Offer desired 
For further particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 





N2: 1887—FOR SALE AND CHARTER—This attractive 


further particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 





steel construction, two 6-cyl. 110-H.P. Standard reversible | 
engines. Speed, 12% knots. Finished In mz 


plete equipment. For further articulars apply to Tams 





twin screw 


For fur-| FR SALE OR CHARTER, can be chartered delivery 
ne, 52 Pine at Miami, for the month of April, at a reasonabk 
figure Unusual opportunity to charter practically a uew 
boar of shallow draft We suited for Florida waters, 
90 ft. overall, 17 ft. 6 in. draft Suilt 1911. Twin screw 
2 60-H. P. Craig motors Three staterooms, two of them 
double. Saloon and sitting-room on deck Fully equipped 
la every way. For particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane, 52 Pine St New York 


engine 100- 


N 2. 7074—-FOR SALE OR CHARTER, modern m t 
ws yacht, 80x73x13, built by Lawlev; 100-H.P, Standard 
motor; 2 large double staterooms, main saloon, dining sa 
loon on deck, complete equipment Good condition Speed, 
13 knots. For further particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine 
& Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 








906 Three 
elow sitting 
outfit. For 





N?: 1808—FOR SALE—Power houseboat Perfect con 
dition, 123x115x17.8x3.6 ft Built 1901. Five state 
rooms, two baths, large saloon Twin screw, two 75-H.P 
Standard motors Electric light Speed, 9 knots Unusua 
»pportunity. For further particulars apply to Tams, Le 
moine & Crane, 52 Pine St.,. New York City 





r yacht, one 
17 ft. 6 in., 


ahogany and | 
size. Dining © 
toilet, etc 
Most com 








N2: 1856—Modern houseboat, 6Sx23x4 ft Two 40 
, two 150-]+ H. P. motors, speed 8 miles Acetylene gas, three 
staterooms, | staterooms, each with two berths, two staterooms on upper 


¢ 


further par- | deck, dining saloon, smoking room, bath room For further 


teulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., | particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., 
ticular pply 


New York City 





Please mention Yacutinc when corresponcing with advertise: 











N°? 


miles 
Large 
Sleep 
For f 










No 


hed 


ished 


Lemoi 























334—-FOR SALE OR CHARTER AT ATTRACTIVI 
PRICES—65x13x3.9-f lraught 3 to 1% 


peed, 11 











[Two Standard engines Roomy comfortable 
after and bridge decks Particularly well ventilated 
six wner’s party Launcl linvhy, electric 
irther particulars a t rams, Lemoine & Cr 

ne St.. New York (¢ 





‘674—FPOR SALE OR CHARTER MODERN 
MOTOR YACHT‘ 75-ft twin screw aised deck 
two 30-H P 4-cylinde engines we lo é 
coms, bath root ind ma ab I I ‘ t 
et For f ti irs apply s, Len 
2 Pine w York City 











7871 Modern 85-ft. twin screw power yacht Speed, 
12 14 miles Standard motors Handsomely fin- 
and furnished For further particulars apply to Tams 
ne & Crane, 52 Pine St New York City 











N° 7T725—FOR SALI Ab and 0 twin screw, 
4 raised deck ruiser Built 1909 75x15x4-ft 
ht Iwo double staterooms bath roon airge mailr 
with extension transoms, ; valley engine room 
forecastle with officer’s stat ind engines 
elect ights Solid mahogany further 
pa llars ap] » Tams, Lemoine & Cran »2 Pine St 
New York ¢ 








7356—Desirabl s for charter, 
SO0x76xi3x4-ft. draugl rooms, large 
1, with two berths, t ences §-cyl- 
20th Century motor, new miles. Com 
y fit For furtl Tams, Le- 
& I Ss 
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oo mer" Cox &S ili New York Cit 
; ARCHITECTS ox tevens, 15 William St., ew ior l y TELEPHONES 
ENGINEERS Offer first class power boats, recent design and build. Purchase or charter. 1375 Broad 
Complete particulars, plans and photozraphs promptly submitted on receipt of inquiry. 5576 Broad 
: YACHT BROKERS State your requirements. Lurge list of yachts of all types for sale or charter. 
{ 

Designed by Cox & Stevens. No Her owner has fitted her with every 
expense spared in construction, esp¢ convenience which his long experience 
cially designed for comfort and off in yachting, big game shooting, and 
shore cruising. shing has suggested. Her finish be- 

This auxiliary schooner is gener low deck s very. fine, the owner’s 
ally considered the best combined Flor being paneled in silverwood. For 
ida and coast cruiser afloat. She was bad -veather a special feature is the 

; built for service in Southern waters in combined companionway and _ deck 
aa) j the winter, and her comparatively house, where three or four people can 
IvE § light draft makes her an ideal boat sit on deck without exposure to the 
bie for this purpose. Her headroom of 7 weather She is faster under power 
ited. & feet, combined with direct skylight than any other auxiliary schooner fitted 
= ventilation to all rooms below, makes with gasoline motor, and has more 

her an exceptionally cool vessel in headroom and better ventilation than 
warm climates. icht of her size. She is carefully 
— Her owner also desired to cruis equipped for long cruises, hunting and 
on hunting trips, etc. in Northern gm fishing trips \ good Florida cruiser 
a 6 waters on the Labrador coast, and for fe. - . d suitable for coast work for summer 
Rs : that reason she was most strongly and nd fall on account of her heavy 
carefully constructed, and fitted with steam heat throughout construction, large engine power and good beam. Her owner prefers to 

Under power she has the exceptional speed of nine miles per hour, _ sell, but will charter, as he expects to be abroad f ibout two years. | 
so that in fog or for long runs in calm weather, she will do about as_ further information, prices, etc., apply to Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street 
well as the average gasoline cruising motor yacht New York 

a For Sale — AUXILIARY SCHOONER YACHT — For Charter 
tric 
vine 
Length Over All . 106 feet 6 inches 
Length Water Line - 75 feet 
i Beam . : . 24 feet 6 inches 


. Draft - . : 5 feet 6 inches 
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OWNER’S STATEROOM MAIN SALOON GUEST’S STATEROOM 


Consult Yacut1nc’s Information Department on any of your problems’ Its service is absolutely free 
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riwtn( iio STANLEY M. SEAMAN ov 


Marine Insurance YACHT BROKER Your Yacht Listed Free 


British Correspondent Established 1900 Send Description and Photo 
220 Broadway, New York Le 


IT IS ADVISABLE TO DEFER YOUR PURCHASE OR CHARTER UNTIL READING CAREFULLY MY NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST SHOWING OVER 200 PICTURES OF Na’ 
YACHTS ACTUALLY FOR SALE. SENT GRATIS. 






32% 
. Y mR>o lee 
,OR SALE— NY: 782—lo1 g 
' - Sale Neel j 
No. 112609. nr ‘ 
knockabout, 32 
Lawley keel knockabo 34 
r ft. over all, 21 ft. 
sloop SO reet 
: . length water 
overall, 35 feet 14 a wt : 
li ni , une, 7 it. O Mm. 
waterline, 12 ae 
Si , beam, 5 it. 


Es a . Q ; 
feet beam, % draught, design- 
feet draught. ed by Crownin 
Owner's _ state- shield in 1900 


room and_ sa- 





3,500 pounds 


loon berth 5; yutside lead, 











2 toilets. Ma 7 OR SALE—No. 11117—Keel Auxiliary Sloop cabin with twe 
hogany finish. 36 feet over all, 25 feet water line, 9 feet}]|/ ttansoms, 4 It. f 
. . 1% 5 ( draught ad ballas Coppet , ae ee 
New sails. Completely equipped. Guaranteed a , sb ? “ ey Phe { Ht P saan — _— / be 
in perfect condition throughout. Owner Eagle engine, installed 1907, gives speed of 5||CUSIMONS, TUN SUIT OF sails, sole spars, ter 
. ' f » : miles per hour ( mplet l equipp d, including ier Is a particularly able craft an l vel 
having bought larger boat will sell very low. | new sails and rigging 1010. 10-foot tender. et oO ee Wee eet RP apes “fired 
Inspectable near New York. \ddress, Stan- Low price, Of will put in part payment for keel . e - = _ Ap bs. ty - ." ‘ 
: ) , ; , auxiliary yawl about 30 feet water line Apply] |“ \lden, Room 16, No. 27 Wilby St., Bos 
ley M. Seaman, 220 Broadway, New York.!', Staniey M. Seaman. 220 Broadway, New York.|| t a ee 





F' )R SALE at reasonable price, one 30 





) . . 4 1 . . ~ \LI \ Da ew ) Y 
H.P. six-cylinder single-acting reversible “ee ; 
: e g eng 
Standard engine. Has been in use one year s supplies re 
: . - Pleas « ; : 
and better than new. Reason for sale, am ' hese 8 er 
4 . ‘ . tr } es 7 oO shipme t Vill 
changing Standard for my own make. Also} aiding es 
have one Standard lighting outfit in A-1| \pply, Gas Engine & Power ¢ 
P | A . ee : Charles L. Seah & ¢ Cons ted, M 
shape. Will sell both or separately as pur- \ 
. s, New Ye it 
chaser may require, M \HOGANY motor boat length over all 28 
W. E. SCRIPPS ‘ feet, beam 6 feet, draft 22 inches. Launched N! W 54-H.P. 6-cylinder Elbridge engine just 
) 11 4 ’ } 1.1 1 1 
SCRIPPS MOTOR CO. 1908 len-horse power Vim motor, installed 1910 from tactory \luminum 1 I iS, base I 
637 LINCOLN AVE Detroit, mich. | run only 6 weeks. Boat in perfect condition. For | cylinder heads Extra finish throughout 1i 
sale owing to death of owner, can be seen at} for Mr. Coleman du Pont of Wilming De 
Stearns & McKay, Marblehead, Mass., apply to | Exchanged for one of larger power. Pt $70 
eh ee fe : , | 
BIG BARGAIN Yacht Tender, 16 feet long; Box 427, Northamton. Mass Emerson Engine Co \lexandri Va 


built by Gas Engine & Power Company; Nap- 
tha Engine; Cedar Hull, Mahogany Trim and |~ 
grating; finished bright, all brass fixtures; first 
class condition. Cost $900. Sell $250. Whitaker, 
1025 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
Penna 
















’ } 4 
/ — a = ‘ 
, i ‘ , ‘a Wa Mort Caain ~ Troms om 
W! have for sale a steam yacht 100 ft. long, , i Ria a OSE \ we 
15 ft. wide, drawing 5 ft. 9 in., with new - ee re @ 
deck houses, new decks and rails, bulwarks, new < 


boiler and shaft, and the entire equipment in 
perfect condition. 

\lso one 55-ft. houseboat, 12-ft. beam, a new 
boat in the best of condition. The New London 











Marine Iron Wks. Box 723, New London. Conn N° 265—FOR SALE—High grade auxiliary yawl | 
feet & inches over all, 36 feet ngth water lit | 
feet 4 inches beam, 7 feet 6 inches draught, 7 tons out : 
side lead ballast Built in strongest possible manner f \ k: 
GET THIS CATALOGUE ffshore cruising, double stateroom aft, main cabin, toilet . j 
a, 
7 and large galley Over $1, 00 spent on boat git, \ P 
— including new 15-H.P Lackawanna engine, complet . { 
Sdzauaae The Famous Michigan TaMZalhlal Wil 1 Cie ; ; N 
set ot 1ison and S1isSDV Salis, ft W uphoistery, electru ' 
mpeed Propeller Wheels, Reverse , ni oe : : “Si 
Gears and Marine Hardware are (@, lights, completely equipped for extensive cruising. Most . 
used on some of the most up-to- exceptional condition throughout Apply to J. G. Al {i 
dute and fastest boats in the world. ‘ _ : it. h 
Our prices are the lowest; 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass An 
goods the best; satisfaction { ‘ 
guaranteed; immense _ stock; | 2 
prompt shipment; save money. | a 
Send for our 112 free cata- | . : 
log to-day. FOR SALE—GREAT BARGAIN FOR CASH—Flush - \ 
MICHIGAN WHEEL CO. % leck,.twin screw steam launch with wooden canopy } = Sis 
563 Canal Street, . a , : < oui ba t - 
Grand Rapids, Michigan,U.S.A. \ top, practically unused and good as new Suitable f i 7. 
. salt water service, length 42 feet, beam 8 Robert's / . 
water tube boiler, Marine Iror W orks, x6 engine |! 
All in perfect order Apply J. 1 Dempsey, R. 304 * i , a> 
o's —> 
226 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago a 








Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with advert S 
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Cable Add, * Murwai"’ 
» MURRAY WATT 
Nava! Architect and Engineer Yacht and Vessel Broker 
Offices: 807-808 BROWN BROS. BUILDING 
328 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Tel. Lombard 2289 





GIELOW & ORR 


Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Brokers 
Plans. Specifications and Estimates Furnished for Con- 
struction, Alteration and Repairs. Large list of Yachts 
for Sale, Charter or Exchange; also Commercial Vessels. 

52 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 4673 Broad 











Cary Smith & Ferris 


Naval Architects 
and Engineers 


Hudson Terminal Bidg. 
30 Church St. New York City 





Telephone No. 2786 Cortlandt 


Plans, Specifications and Superinten- 
dence; Steamships, Steamboats, Lighters, 
Tugboats, Barges, Yachts—Steam and 
Sai!, and Motor Boats of all Classes. 


YACHTING 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


AND YACHT BROKERS 


DIRECTORY of reli- 
able Yacht and Ship 


Designers and Brokers. 


For ADVERTISING RATEs ADDRESS 


OUTING PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
141 West 36th Street, New York 





| 


COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 

Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 











c 
= 
— a 
yok 2c Sk be om eer : 
BOWES & MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 
YacuHT AND VESSE BROKERS 
Offices Lafayette Building, Chestnut & Fifth 8 
Bell "Phone Philadelphia, Pa. Cablé Bomo 
MANNING’ “ie 
1878. 


YACHT AGENCY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter 
SEND FOR OUR 1911 CATALOGUE 











FRANK BOWNE JONES 
VACHT AGENT 
All ihe better yachts of all types available for 
purchase or charter 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Plans and specifications furnished for cruising 
yachts of all descriptions 

















38x 11 ft 
Speed 10 miles 














Our new book of designs for 1911 —HOMER’S 
Bi )ATS—shows pians Ol motor be vats fro n 
tender to a 90-fuut ocean racer 


88 BROAD STREET 


ARTHUR P. HOMER, »6sTon‘ ass. US.A. 
Naval Architect and Marine Broker 


MOTOR 
1 twelve-foot power 


Price $2.00. 














Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency 


15 EXCHANGE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone No. 23 Main . 
All Types of Yachts and Motor Boats for 
Sale and Charter 











New York Jersey City Bayonne 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 
134 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK Phone, 3218 Cortlandt 
The Largest and Most Reliab\e Marine 
Agents and Yacht Brokers 
List of First-Class Second-Hand Engines or Boat 

YACHT REPAIRING 


Send for Bargair 
ENGINE INSTALLI'G 








F. S. NOCK 


East Greenwich, R. lI. 


Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 














WHEN YOU 
LIVE OUTDOORS 


| CAMP COOKERY, by /Jor- 
ace AKephart Vestined to be 
| in the kit of every tent dweil- 
er in the country,’ 
win Markham. Lach step is 
traced—the selection of pro- 
visions and _ utensils, th 


says I:d- 


preparation game, the 
building of fires, the cooking 
of every conceivable kind of food that the 
woods, fields or streams may provide— 
even to the making of desserts. “I had to 


stop reading his recipes for cooking wild 


fowl—they made me hungry.” In N. \ 
Herald Flexible cloth, 70 cts. at book- 
stores Postage 6 cts 


OUTDOOR SIGNALLING, by Elbert 
Weils \ simple and effective meth 
nalling by wig-wag, light, smoke, whistle or 
almost anything handy. The fundamental 
prin iple can be learnt in ten minutes and 
its application is far easier than that of any 
other code now in use. It permits the use 
of cipher and can be adapted to almost 
any imaginable conditions of weather, light 
or topography Illustrated, flexible cloth, 
70 cts. at bookstores. Postage 6 cts. 


id of sig- 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE yacrting Ot-PINE HANDBOOKS 
941445 WEST torn ST NEW YORK S MICHIGAN AVE C4ICAGO 











When Your Locker is Cleaned Out 


this spring, and you resurrect 
a few such unconsidered trifles 
as coils, carburetors, oil and 
grease cups, propeller wheels 
and other bits of equipment 
that you have replaced — 
just think of how many people 
would be glad to get ’em ata 
price which would buy you 
several good tasting smokes. 
If you’ve any doubt, just 
advertise ’em in Yachting’s 
For Sale Department (80 
words for $1.75) and.see 


JOHN G. ALDEN 
YACHT BROKER AND NAVAL 
ARCHITECT 
Complete list of all types of yachts for sale or charter 
Designs furnished for cruising and racing craft. 
Telephone. Fort Hill 2483 
27 KILBY ST., BOSTON 




















—— 


GEORGE OWEN 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Yachts of All Sizes Designed and Construction Supervised. 
Estimates Furnished for All Types of Marine Craft and Machinery 
Little Rhody.” ‘Little Rhody I! “Whirl,” &c 
150 CHUPCH ST.. NEWTON MASS 
Telephone, 1008-2 Newton, North 


Designer of 











ARTHUR BINNEY 
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DON’T OVERLOOK THIS. 
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and resorts, hunting and fishing, and all sports. 


You are entitled to the benefits of the 
HERBERT WHYTE SERVICE OF THE OUTING MAGAZINE 


which gives advice on railroad and steamship travel, hotels 


Write 
Herbert Whyte Department, Outing Magazine 
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of the yachtsmen racing in the L. I. Sound 
Handicap Class gladly acknowledge the 
superior quality of our sails. 

Send for our samples and prices. 


G. W. ROBINSON & CO. 
SAILMAKERS 
New York City 





City Island 


WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht Sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 


BIDDLE Mer ae PROPELLERS 


Stronger than Bronze. Shine like Silver 


Non-corrodible. 
Biddle Propellers are designed by experienced naval! ar- 
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IS YOUR BOAT FOR SALE! 


An advertisment in Yachting will sell her. 
Send for Special For Sale Rate Sheet. 
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@, The January issue leads the way 
for the big features that are planned 


for OUTING in 1912. 


@, THE KILLING POWER OF 
RIFLES by Horace Kephart; A 
FEW ACRES AND INDEPEN- 
DENCE by &. P. Powell; THE 
MOROCCAN AND HIS LAND by 
Charles W. Furlong; and WHAT 
IT COSTS TO KEEP AN AUTO- 
MOBILE. 


@, Wild Goose Hunting of Old; A 
TENDERFOOT ON SNOW SHOES; 
short stories and more of Stephen 


Chalmer’s FOOTLOOSE and FREE. 


@, The secret of pleasure and com- 
fort in the open air is evident in 
every issue of OUTING. 


@ Add it to your list of Magazines for 1912 

for $ 2.50. All news-stands 25 cents; $ 3.00 a 

Fa Liberal offer for Local Representatives. 
rite for terms. 


COMPANY 
HANDBOOKS 
122 $& MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


OUTING PUBLISHING 
OUTING MAGAZINE yacrting 
040445 WEST SoTn ST NEW YORK 


peers ra 





> pi ; ‘oti . 7 re chitects ‘rite for details on propellers and hardware. 
aes, Sees eeney ere BIDDLE HARDWARE CO, - SOT Commerce St. Philadelphia 
Office and Loft: (Established 1837) Branch offices: London, Stockholm, 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK Montreal. New York 
A LEAKY 
BOAT IS Write for description of 
PRETTY 1911 Models of 
BAD BUT 
A LEAKY SCRIPPS MOTORS 
TANK IS One to six cylinders, 4 to 100 H. P. 
WORSE. 657 Lincoln Ave. 








Scripps Motor Co. 


fe oe Detroit, Mich. 
30 Church St. 








New York Office Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
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Mase FLOWERS on. 


Magazine 
Do you love flowers? 
Have you a flower garden, 
A window-box or a greenhouse ? 


If you want to know more and have more of the faithful flower friends of the 
garden and of the fields and woods, you will be much pleased with the charming new 
magazine “‘FLOWERS,”’ published monthly by The Suburban Press, publishers of 
SUBURBAN LIFE. The Magazine ‘‘ FLOWERS” is made exclusively for flower-lovers. 
Nothing in it from cover to cover but delightful articles about flowers and wonderful 
photographs of flower subjects. “‘ FLOWERS ” is absolutely unique in the magazine field. 


Six Months’ Trial Subscription for 25 Cents 


Here are some titles of articles to appear which show the character of The Magazine , 
“FLOWERS” better than any description: “‘The Flower of the Month,’’ “Care of 4/ 
Flowers Indoors,’’ ““Growing Flowers for Profit,’’ ‘‘Flowers in the Hotbed,” m 
‘Where the Flowers Got Their Names,’’ ‘‘Wild Flowers Month by 494°? 
Month,” “Flowers of the Fields,’ ‘‘Flowers of the Forests,” “My Neigh- OS 
bor’s Flower Garden,”’ “‘Old-Fashioned Blooms,’’ ‘Unknown Flowers oe seene 
and All About Them,”’ “‘Flowers Especially for Children.”’ Sy ANS 


The price of “FLOWERS” is 10 cents a copy, $1.00 a year. However, Pay Pty: 
to induce a great number of magazine readers to try out the new 
magazine at once, we are making a sharply limited trial sub- a 
scription offer that is simply irresistible. ay S, 

FROM NOW UNTIL JANUARY 15, 1912, NOT LATER, oy 
we will enter your subscription for ‘‘FLOWERS”’ for six OSs A 
months upon receipt of 25 cents in coin or stamps. Kok o.¥,9 
oY WAS » Pa 
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FOR YACHTING READERS 








@. For the convenience of our readers whose subscriptions on any magazines have 


expired or are about to expire, we have arranged this page. 


@. By following directions you can make your own selection and fix the proper 
From the list below select your magazines, 
add their class numbers and multiply by five—the result is the cost in dollars 


remittance price. 


and cents. 


For instance—Class number: YACHTING - - 
7 OUTING - - - 
“i EVERYBODY’S 


6é 


6é 


DIRECTIONS: 


23 
50 
23 Cost. 


96 x 5= $4.80 


CANADIAN POSTAGE 50 CENTS EXTRA ON EACH MAGAZINE; FOREIGN, $1.00 
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THESE RATES ARE OFFICIAL UNTIL OCTOBER Ist, 


YACHTING 
141-145 WEST 36th STREET, 


1912, AND GUARANTEED BY US 


USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR ORDER 


NEW YORK CITY. 


in payment of my subscriptions to the 


No extra charge for Canadian postage on YACHTING. 
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Consult Yacutinc’s Information Department on any of your prodlems 


Date 
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THE LAKEWOOD HOTEL 











The Hotel That Made 


Lakewood Famous 


LAKEWOOD - NEW JERSEY 


Now Open Under the Direction of Mr. Louis Frenkel, of the Hotel 
Kaaterskill, Kaaterskill, N. Y. 








ee is one hour and thirty minutes from New York City, and for its 


climate, its pine trees and its wonderful dry air it has no equal. 


Prospective patrons going to Lakewood will find the Hotel Lakewood one of 
the best managed hotels in the world. 


Special inducements will be made for parties who wish to spend the season 


at this wonderful resort. 


There is also in connection with the hotel one of the finest 18-hole golf 


courses in America. 


The hotel will be conducted on the most exclusive lines on the American 


plan. 


F. H. NUNNS, Manager 
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In the Captain’s Cabin 


OW that we have taken our departure for the 1912 voyage, 
L dropped the pilot with the January issue, and settled 
away, all hands will soon get shaken down into place 
and learn where the halyards lead. 
The next thing we will take up is the 


Big February Number 


This issue will be the BosTON SHOW NUMBER and will 
tain the earliest and most complete account of the first big motor 
\t this Show for 
the first time the 1912 designs in craft and engines, as well as 
all the new 


safe and comfortable, and our story will be an analytical descrip 


con 


boat show of the year. boat owners can see 


wrinkles in accessories that go to make life afloat 
tion of the various exhibits, showing the improvements that have 
been made in each product and describing the new articles that 
will be seen. 

Chis number will be gotten up in very comprehensive form 
and will be of great value as a permanent reference guide to all 
boat and engine builders who exhibit at the Boston Show. 


A Sword 
Fishing Story. 


here is one phase of the fishing industry of 
which but little is known by the layman, and yet 
which is most picturesque and hazardous. | 
by | 
coast schooners off Cape Cod, Block Island and Nantucket 
Bald Dutch and the Si Fish, Mr. 


an unusually interesting fiction story where the scene 


e made soston and south 


In 


larcus Conlan contributes 


mean the sword fishing trips which ar 
] 


is laid on 
It is a com 
the 


the deck of one of these sword fishing schooners. 
pelling 


g story 
little 


that carries the reader right along aboard of 
vessel. 
Finding Your 
Position. 


The series on the practical handling of your 
craft, whether motor boat or sail boat, will con 
tinue in the February number with an article 
on Bearings, and Their Value to Skippers, by Commodore C. S$ 
Stanworth, author of Pilot Water Navigation. 
teur sailor usually pays but little attention t 


[he average ama- 
the exact position 
of his boat, as a rule blundering past shoals or reefs by giving 
them as wide a berth as he thinks necessary from the chart. If 
he once realized how simple and accurately his position could be 
found by merely taking a one or two-point bearing, this method 
If 
will realize how important the knowledge of this subject will be 


would be in very much wider use. you read this article you 
to you. 
the Stability Voto 


Mr. Lawrence Chapman tells in an in 


Concerning the In an article on of 


Stability of Bi 
Motor Boats. 


ats, 
teresting, practical way the elemetts that go 


to make for seaworthiness and staunchness in 


motor boats. Everyone has noticed the way some motor boats 
act in a seaway, and wondered what kept the poorly designed 


top-heavy craft from turning turtle; many of these being of home 
design, one realizes how little the important question of stability 
Read this article and find out 


is understood. for yourself how 


you can minimize the rolling qualities of your present boat and 
increase its stability. 

Other Mr. Rowland’s story To Baffin Land In A Motor 
Features. Boat will be continued in the February issue, and 


this installment will take the reader clear to Hudson's 


Strait. 


Then there will be a story of a 1,300 mile cruise in a 


NTS A Copy. ALL NEWSSTANDS. SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 


, YEAR. 


1 
1 


windjammer from San Francisco to San Diego and return; a talk 
on the Planking for the Motor Boat; The Month In Yacising— 


a discussion of the month’s event in the boating world—and a 
whole mess of new plans for the boat builder or buyer to 
study over. 
Lessen In Engine Troubles That Can Be Avoided, 
Your Engine we will have a practical article that will be of 
Troubles. great value to motor boat users, both those 
new at the game and those who have run a 
gasolene motor for years. There are lots of little hints and 
quirks, the knowledge of which will prevent half the irritating 


engine failures, which always occur at the most it 


Write Us 


1opportune time. 


Don't forget to make use of our new Depart- 





About Your ment called Mess Room Talk to help you solve 
Troubles. any difficulties which you may run up against in 

handling your boat or engine outfit If yu 
want to change your ignition system, or if your engine is ing 
up too much current, or the fuel consumption is not as economical 
as it should be, put your troubles up to us and see if our staff 
cannot help you. Chere are a whole lot of these problems that 
may not seem very large, yet the solving of which will make the 
season's boating much pleasanter. It does not cost you anything 
except a little labor and a two-cent stamp to tell us about them. 
We will be glad to help you out, and if the question and answer 
ire of enough general interest we will publish it in this Depart- 
ment for the benefit of other YACHTING readers In this way 
vou may be helping out some other poor fellow who has been up 
against the same thing and has not found his way out 


Outing for January 


] "1: eadine abn hat ie oning 
While you are reading about what is going to 
forget that the January OutTING has a number oft 
articles that will be 


bound to interest you because 


terested in out-door sports 
Here are a few of the articles that will make a special appeal 
For the Charles W. Furlong’s The M can and His 
Traveler. Land, is a readable, fully illustrated surve men 
and conditions in this interesting country, and J. 
Earl Clauson’s trip Jn Quest of the Newfoundland is described 


and its result illustrated. The first vovage of Shackles, Foot 
and / ree, 3s 


1 Pan 
shape style 


amusingly related by Stephen Chalmers in real ship- 


] 


Can You The automobilist and his new-model fever has 
Afford An been remembered. Types of Automobile Motors, 
Automobile? by Harold Whiting Slauson, and lVhatit Costs to 

Keep an Automobile, by John Earl, are both dis 


cussed authoritatively and concisely, while The Automobile 


Guest, bv Harvey W. Seymore, is a gentile satire on that hardest 
all—the 


‘e people, you know a 


ut who 
rist 


rider of man who has never owned a car, b 
a - ' 


“knows ni 
is also included. 

The Killing Powe 
Horace Kephart; The Useful Airedale, by Williams 
The Rising Reds, Arthur S. Wheeler (for p 


Practical people will like 


Haynes, and 


fanciers ) 


by ultry 
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It Takes Hard—Continuous Daily Service— 
Under Trying Conditions to Prove the Relia- 
bility and Real Qualities of a Marine Motor 
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When it comes to durability and long life, here’s a boat owned by Mr. 
W. J. T. Ivey, Port Dover, Ont., equipped with a 4 H. P. Gray purchased 
in 1906 (five years ago). Has been in continuous service and is today giving 
the best of satisfaction. Often takes trips of 60 miles and better—never 
has any engine trouble. 





Here’s a boat, the ‘‘Graphite,’ 
at St. Andrews, Fla Has been in continuous service since March—never 
causes any trouble, always ready to go when needed, equipped with 3 cylin- 
der 36 H. P. Gray Model ‘‘T.’’ 


owned by Morton Rynearson, Customs officer 
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This photo shows five barges on the Illinois & Mississippi Canal loaded 
with 875 tons of rock (equal to 25 freight cars), being towed by three 20- 











This little boat the ‘‘Midget,’’ owned by A. L. Resch, Marietta, Pa., foot launches, each equipped with a 10 H. P. single cylinder Gray Motor 
equipped with a 8 H. P. Gray purchased in 1908, is in continuous service These engines are real workers—they make this daily trip of 11% 
every season from April to Nov. Has travelled over 10,200 miles. Engine miles and return in eight to nine hours. Engines stand the heavy strain in 
bas never given five minutes trouble, fine shape oft) 


From Sept. 10th to Three Gray Motors (two 24 H. P's. and one 36 H. P.) towed 2,000 tons of supplies from Missanabie, 

Ont., to the C. N. Ry. at the northern end of Lake Brunswick—fulfilling a contract that could have 
Oct. 29tb, 1911, been fulfilled in me other way in the same length of time and under the same conditions. These 
engines working night and day under the most adverse conditions (the boats even having to break the ice before them 
the last few days) caused absolutely no trouble during the 49 days of the hardest kind of work. 


Gray Motors are Made in the Largest and Best Equipped Plant in 
the World Devoted to the Manufacture of Two-Cycle Marine Motors. 


Our big shop has been busy for the past two months—machining, 
assembling, testing and finishing 1912 models for early delivery. 
Immediate shipments can be made on any size motor. 








a | Se oP 
views outst." $60/ 91 and 36 H. P. Motors 


b i P., geerantecd to de- 
velop 7 P. “ . 
Complete outtit $89.90 Before selecting a power plant for that 
12 H. P. A powerful large cruiser, speed boat or work boat, 


a two cylinder motor “ 4 
Hobe Price $188 write for special information and get the 


complete outfit 











. . carmoe x . : 
new 1912 prices on these big powered Model ‘‘T’’ Engines. 
corps ‘ , 
MODEL T Write today for big catalog—ask for special advance folder which 
Moto tn 1. 3 ond 3 quotes new prices for 1912 and gives special advance information. 
H. P. Price with 





‘sis | GRAY MOTOR CO. “’.3,"°°" Detroit, Mich. 
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“THE MIGHTY, ROCKY FACE OF A WILD, HIGH COAST.” 


To Baffin Land in a Motor Boat 


A THOUSAND MILES ALONG THE EXPOSED LABRADOR IN A 35-FOOTER. THROUGH HUDSON’S STRAIT 
TO THE BAY WHERE THE GREAT NAVIGATOR LOST HIS LIFE. EXPLORING BAFFIN LAND. 
PART I—THE START. 
By J. T. ROWLAND. 


. GG HAVE sold the Daryl to the Hudson’s Bay Company bucking and fighting her way northward, a few feet at a time— 
I for use at a new post to be established this summer on but, just the same, going north, always north—a patch of sail 
Hudson’s Straits. Do you want to undertake her de- to steady her over the seas, and her decks clear of impedimenta. 

liverv there for me?” Let her dive; she’s as tight as a bottle! So long as the fellow 
Such was the substance of a letter I received last spring from steering keeps his toe-hold, it doesn’t matter. Old Aegir can 


Dr. Grenfell of the Labrador Medical slush her down, if he likes; it will save 
Mission. I remember it was a rainy, us the trouble. Enough to wake cone 
| dull morning; one of those days on up, surely! 
which even the college campus takes { “Thought you had an 8:30 this 
on a dingy appearance and our whole morning,” says my room-mate inquisi- 
world seems very narrow and prosaic. tively, as I rip the cover off our part- 
But, as I re-read the Doctor’s brief , nership typewriter, a few minutes later. 
note—he does not waste words—there : “What's matter; unprepared ?” 
stole through my veins a stimulating i “Nope ;—letter; goin’ to the Arctic, 
fire not born of the sodden New Haven Jeff.” And I proceed to indict a reply 


to the Doctor, to the effect that I will 
take Daryl to Cape Columbia or the 


atmosphere. The staid old buildings 
and quiet elms vanished, and in their 
place I could see in prophetic vision the Pole, if he says the word—the same 
mighty, rocky face of a wild, high 
coast, with the spume from an easterly 
gale lashing its foot; and there, a scant 
half-mile off shore, just inside that DARYL WAS A 35-FOOT TRUNK CABIN MOTOR BOAT the Prof. is trying to hand ’em, any- 
stranded berg, is a tiny power boat, WITH A SMALL AUXILIARY RIG how.” 


(13) 


being mailed and on its way to Lon- 
don before my classmates in recitation 
have really begun to “dope out what 
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“A boy’s exploring trip,” was the sentence pronounced by a 
venerable friend of mine on the faculty when | told him of the 
proposed voyage. But | noted that there was a twinkle in his 
eye and a tone almost of envy in his voice, as he said it. 

An exploring trip it proved—beyond my fondest expectations 
—since, by our cruise, it has come about that a 35-foot power 
boat can boast to have logged over 3,000 miles in one summer, 
upon one of the hardest coasts on earth, comprising the entire 
length of Labrador and of Hudson’s Straits, from Cape Chidley 
west to Cape Wolstenholme, as well as two passages across Hud- 
son’s Straits, at a point of over one hundred miles’ width, and 
the exploration on both the north and south sides of the Straits 
of many miles of coast, which appear upon the Admiralty chart 
as a vague and uncertain dotted line. 

Whenever a ship accomplishes some rather unusual feat it 
arouses a natural interest on the part of sailormen—professional 
and amateur—to know the salient points of her construction 
and equipment which have contributed to the success thereof. 
For this reason I propose to preface the chronicle of our voyage 
with a brief description of Daryl anid her motive power. 

The photographs show Daryl as a 
generously-proportioned little ship of 
some 35 feet over all length, with vir- 
tually no overhangs. Her ample free- 
board and high-crowned cabin-house 
have the effect of making an extremely 
roomy cruiser without giving the top- 
heavy appearance of the “raised deck” 
type which has recently become the fad 
in our waters. Daryl has, moreover, 
plenty of beam—g feet 6 inches, or 
thereabouts—and her weights have been 
kept low, so that she is stiff enough to 
carry a light yawl rig. Still, she is 
not a sailing vessel—we learned that 
quite early in our voyage. A boat which 
is designed primarily for power cannot 
be expected to lug sail like a keel sloop. 
When it is really blowing, she is best 
under power alone, but in anything up 
to a 50-knot breeze, some sail helps her 
progress very decidedly. 

However, the chief drawback to her 
use, under sail, without the engine, is the 
fact that she was given one of those ab- 
surd little power boat rudders, cut out 
of a sheet of bronze and of about the size of a frying-pan. She 
has a healthy and proper tendency to luff under sail, and this 
miserable little plate, even when hard over, is not large enough 
to hold her off the wind, unless there is a stream of water from 
the propeller kicking against it. Give me a good, old-fashioned, 
Cape cat barn-door of a rudder, every time, to hang over a ves- 
sel’s stern, for positive action! 

Daryl rejoiced, likewise, in another modern fad—the pinched- 
in, sharp stern, filled up inside with oil tanks, apparently to 
reduce the buoyancy still further. She left the water very nicely, 
I must confess, but I am glad it never became necessary to run 
before a heavy, breaking sea. So long as one kept her nose to 
wind, I believe there is nothing she would not go through. The 
cockpit was shallow and self-bailing. 

Our power-plant consisted of a 15-20 horsepower, 2-cylinder, 
kerosene engine, made by the Mietz & Weiss Company, of the 
heavy duty type used by the Baltic fishing vessels. At its highest 
efficiency it consumed a trifle over one gallon per hour, which 
would give us in moderate weather between five and six hundred 








THE CHIEF ENGINEER. 









miles’ steaming on one filling of the tanks, the aggregate capacity 
of which was 110 gallons. 

On the whole, the Daryl’s type and power will prove, I be- 
lieve, about as serviceable for severe use as any sort of power 
boat which can be made—subject to the criticisms given above. 
Personally, I prefer a sailing vessel with power as an auxiliary— 
but that is a different breed of fish. 

July 8th saw the “Chief” and me landed at Harrington, on the 
north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, some 60 miles east of 
Cape Whittle. The “Chief,” Mr. Robert B. English, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,—Yale, 1908,—has, among other attainments, 
that of being an expert amateur mechanician. His experience 
with various breeds of automobile and motor boat engines, com- 
bined with a nature which gets profound amusement out of 
difficulty and hardship, had placed him in the first rank of aspi- 
rants for the dubious privilege of running a marine motor in sub- 
Arctic waters. His title was not a mere pleasantry, even if our 
ship was tiny. Its use on my part was always accompanied by a 
feeling of genuine respect—and also of thankfulness that he had 
the billet of engineer, and not I. 

We were not much weighted down 
by baggage. Each had a canvas bag 
full of heavy clothing, boots, oilers, etc. 
In addition, the Chief carried a kit of 
special tools warranted to twist the 
tail off Old Nick himself ; and I a chro- 
nometer, my sextant, tables and charts. 
The charts north of Belle Isle are re- 
markable chiefly as a work of fiction, 
but I had them,—all that could be se- 
cured,—though it was rarely that any 
two of the same region agreed. 

Our first inspection of Daryl was 
not entirely a pleasure. She impressed 
me as having the makings of an excel- 
lent little sea boat, but the Chief was 
muttering like a July thunderstorm as 
he went over the engine: “Well, of all 
the — bunch of junk ———~!” etc. 

His next move was to send for the 
man who had been running the engine 
—a mative of the coast, yclept Eli, 
From him certain interesting items 
were gleaned, as, for instance, that he 
had been using for fuel a petroleum- 
looking substance of about the consist- 
ency of fish oil, on account of which it became necessary to re- 
move the cylinder-heads at the end of every day’s run to wash 
out the gum from her in’ards. This involved the taking down 
of all the water circulation connections. 

There was further information to match, but the Chief decided 
to apply to a higher and more intelligent authority. Accordingly, 
we interviewed the doctor in charge of the hospital, to ascertain 
in just what condition Daryl’s engine was. 

“Oh, the engine’s all right,” said he; “a Scotch engineer off the 
survey vessel came ashore and put her together for me last 
month.” 

“Have you run it yet this season?” queried the Chief. 

“N-no, he wasn’t able to make her start,” quoth the Doctor, 
“but it will go all right; you'll have a bully trip’—or words to 
that effect. 

Whereupon the Chief surveyed the top of a distant hill and 
smiled sweetly, while I tried to look politely bored. 

“T fastened one of the crank bearings in place with a bit of 
fine wire,” the good Doctor continued, with an air of professional 
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GOING UP THE STRAITS OF BELLE ISLE. 
pride that was belied by the humor contained in his assertion. 

At any rate, there was no reason why I should not be going 
ahead with the rigging and get stores on board; so, while the 
Chief labored and held honeyed conversation with Eli of the 
engine, | enlisted the aid of a kindly fisherman and got busy on 
the less technical end. 

As a Sunday intervened, we were not ready for sea until the 
12th. One thing had occurred to make me rather indignant: | 
had gone to some trouble to have 200 gallons of high test oil and 
a new 40-fathom anchor chain shipped from Quebec by the little 
mail steamer which calls at Harrington once a month. On inquir- 
ing for these articles I was told that the steamer had called 
recently for the mail but was in too much of a hurry to land my 
freight, so had carried everything back to Quebec. 

This sort of treatment on the part of transportation com- 
panies is so common in Newfoundland and on the Labrador, 
that it is taken by the inhabitants quite as a matter of course. | 
have heard, even, of cases in which supplies for a hospital had 
been carried down the coast for several trips, before the steamer’s 
people could be prevailed upon to go to the trouble of landing 
them. Even the mails are handled in a slipshod manner. 

The morning of July 12th was calm and foggy, with a big 
swell from the south’ard rolling in across the Gulf. I got down 
to the ship about 8:30, but discovered, while still some distance 
off, that the Chief was ahead of me. This was not from the 
noise of exhaust (as the motor ran very quietly) but from the 
cloud of gray-blue vapor which enveloped the wharf-end and 
the boat 

The Chief, grimy and perspiring, with a home-made cigarette 
stuck in one side of his mouth, greeted 
me at the cabin hatch—all smiles. 

“Guess she’ll run,” he said in a tone 
of pleased surprise; “but I hate this rot- 
ten fuel oil. Let’s try her!” 

Everything being ready, in the way 
of stores and equipment, I had merely to 
make the dory painter fast, and cast off 
from the pier. Throwing in the clutch 
did not seem to have the slightest effect 
on the speed of the engine, and the rea- 
son was quite apparent from the ten- 
thousand-ton-steamer-fashion in which 
the Daryl gathered way. 

Discovery No. 1.—Our propeller was 
absurdly undersized. (No, there was not 
any slip in the clutch—Bob knew his 
job.) 

At length our ship gathered the as- 
tonishing speed of about 4% knots, her 
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5-20-H.P. engine buzzing like an overgrown sewing-machine, 
and we ambled sedately towards the harbor entrance This was 
at 9:30 a.m. 

It still looked thick outside so my intention had been to make 
the real start later in the day, but, at this juncture, the after 
cylinder began to miss and finally cooled off and quit work 
altogether. 

The Chief poked his head up 

“The old bunch of junk will keep going this way, I guess,” 
he observed, inhaling a carbureted charge of tobacco plus fog, 
“but God knows whether I can start her again, if | stop her once.” 

Having observed the operation of cranking, I felt 
thetic. 

“Well,” I replied, ‘““we can run a compass course for about one 
hundred miles, so the fog doesn’t matter much. I'll keep her going 
for you, Bob.” 

Thus it happened that our trial spin became the real start, by 
which we saved time, as I learned afterward that it continued 
thick about the Mecatinas all day. 

Once clear of the ledges, we laid a course for Point Amour 
in the Straits of Belle Isle, and appeared to be making about as 
good progress as with both cylinders working. Evidently one suf- 
ficed to turn the little spinner under her stern up to the engine’s 
limit of revolutions per minute. On reference to the log, however, 
I find the following melancholy entry: “2 p.m. Fore cylinder 
also cools and engine dies. Devil of a time to start it again. Put 
torches on ignitor balls, but they sputter and go out. Chief’s 
comments recorded elsewhere. Finally get her going.” 

In the afternoon the fog lifted for a couple of hours and 

showed us an island-girt, barren coast, 


sympa- 


made up mostly of red trap rock, gran- 
ites, and gneisses. The only advantage 
of the absence of soil in this part of 
the world is that its geological record 
can be read by one who runs,—which, 
fortunately, applied to us, just then, 

It is interesting that the natives on 
the Quebec Labrador speak of a rapid 
shoaling of their harbors their 
own lifetimes. Raised are ob- 
servable here and there, though not at 
so great an altitude as in Northern Lab- 
rador. 


within 
beaches 


The land is evidently undergoing 
quite a speedy uplift, which appears to 
involve the entire Labrador peninsula. 
Thick weather came back with the 
darkness. Next morning our landfall 
proved so good that we ran in smong 
the breakers off Grassy Point, but spun 














the Daryl around, after identifying the spot, and passed Point 
Amour, still in the fog, shortly after. 

About noon it breezed from the S. W. and made up quite an 
ugly chop. Going aloft I was able to see over the fog the top- 
masts of a cluster of anchored behind .West St. 
Modeste Island; so we called it a day’s run-and hooked her up 
among them, having come some 120 miles from Harrington. 

Later in the day it blew quite hard and the fog came in so 
thick that it rolled up through the “tickle” where we were all 
anchored. As this word will be cropping up continually, I may 
say that a “tickle” is the diminutive of strait. They are apt to 
be ticklish places—hence the derivation (?). 

Next morning we started out to cross the Straits en route for 
the Mission headquarters at St. Anthony, New Foundland where 
[. hoped to be able to fit out the Daryl in really proper shape 
for her long voyage and to pick up George Ford, whom Dr. 
Grenfell had designated as a reliable pilot for the northern part 
of the coast. It was still thick and blowing quite a breeze, but 
by sail and power we made good speed although the tide-rips 
and eddies in this narrow part of the Straits of Belle Isle make 
a small boat do some queer gymnastics. 

It required one man continually to nurse the motor, and one, 
of course, at the wheel, so that we were both pretty much on the 
job. I argued, however, that the present risk 
was slight in comparison with ones no doubt in 
store farther north, so that it would be a waste 


schor mers 


a 
of time to be especially cautious. 8 Bon 
As the Chief agreed, we “let her have it,” V sume 2 


and made a fine 5-hour run to Cape Norman, 
after passing which, we ran into smooth water 
and out of the fog. 

Let me say here that the Strait of Belle Isle 
is, without exception, the meanest place for fog 
which exists on earth, for the reason that any- 
thing but a due south or due north wind brings 
it in, and even those winds will pile up a stream 
of fog along the lee shore. If the wind is be- 
tween northeast and southeast, one gets fog from 
the Atlantic; if northwest to southwest, from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. And if there is no wind 
at all, the fog rises right up from the water of 
the Strait itself. 

About 15 miles east of Cape Norman is Cape 
Bauld, the northeast promontory of Newfound- 
land. Between the two lies Pistolet Bay, best 
described by the accompanying chart. The land 
on the Cape Norman side is rather low and the 
water somewhat shoal, the geological structure 
being that of horizontally bedded strata, whose 
cross-section, as exposed on the sea cliffs, sug- 
gests a huge layer-cake by its table-like regular- 
ity. But the east shore of the Bay is formed of 
massive volcanics, and has the ragged, high con- 
tour, typical of the Labrador. 

A number of good-sized bergs had grounded 
in different portions of Pistolet Bay, making us 
feel that we were at last on the threshold of the 
North, despite the fact that out latitude was 
somewhat lower than that of Liverpool. 

.Cape Bauld stands on an island a few miles 
in length, which Kirpon (pronounced Carpoon) 
Run cuts off from Newfoundland, and as this 
offers to vessels bound from the Strait around 
to the Atlantic coast of Newfoundland a short 
cut of a few miles and an escape from the tide- 
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rips off Cape Bauld, it is much used by the fishermen in spite 
of its narrowness and tortuous shape. 

We picked our way through with the aid of a man off a fish 
ing schooner. It incredible that a any size 
could be swung quickly enough to make some of the turns, but 
there is nothing in which the Newfoundland skipper takes greater 
pride than in working his vessel through the intricate island 
runs and tickles of his uncharted fishing-grounds. 


seemed vessel of 


Piloting a 
schooner-yacht in among the Thimbles is tame by comparison. 

[ paid off our pilot in tinned milk and preserved fruit, which 
pleased him (and, no doubt, his shipmates) more than money, 
and we dropped him astern in his trap skiff to pull back to his 
vessel, while we hauled south for a 20-mile run along the At- 
lantic coast of Newfoundland to St. Anthony. 

The wind had now left us completely and it was a glorious, 
clear evening—the ragged coast-line a couple of miles distant 
silhouetted against the golden afterglow in the west. 

Bob was able at last to leave his post below long enough to 
relieve the wheel, while I rustled up some grub and a hot mug-up 
of cocoa for this sort 
of work, in which one needs not so much stimulant as nourish- 


coffee and tea both being on my blacklist, 


ment. 
As night came on it became evident that our progress past 
D> 5 I 


\Ve ate like a couple of sledge dogs. 
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the land was extremely slow. We were not quite setting the 
water on fire, either, as one of the cylinders had cooled off again 
while running slow through Kirpon Tickle. But worse yet, a 
trawl buoy showed us that there was a strong current setting 
north, which is a reversal of the usual condition on the coast. 
I have that it is not for the Polar 
current, which runs strongest in spring and fall, to be reversed 
in this manner on the surface for a couple of weeks during the 


since learned uncommon 


summer. That the northward flow ts only a surface phenomenon 
is proved by the fact that the large bergs still continue to work 
south. 

We finally limped into the harbor of St. Anthony 
midnight,-15 hours out from St. Modeste, having taken half an 
hour for the last mile-and-a-half. The run from Kirpon to St. 
Anthony had been a very trying one to the Chief, whose mildest 
plaything on shore is a 90-H. P. Fiat racer, and I must confess 
that I did not greatly relish the idea of going to the Arctic in a 
motor boat which could not buck a 3-knot current in smooth 


about 


water. 

“Why, it’s absurd that this great bunch of junk shouldn't 
shove her along at least six knots!” the Chief dis- 
gustedly. “If I had her in civilization near a machine shop for 
a couple of days I'd play a joke on the damned old lawn-mower ! 


exclaimed 
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in the tail shaft. Now we 
the shaft 


evidently been spinning around 


seemed to be an undue vibration saw 


the cause. The stern-bearing of had come from 
the dead-wood entirely and had 
with the while the shaft 
diameter in the dead-wood. 
“The worst of it is, that the 


the wood, but I guess | can drill ‘em out, if I can get at it. 


away 


wheel gyrated in a hole of twice its 
bolts are broken off sheer with 
\\ > 
will have to get her higher, though,” said Bob. “I’m damned if 
| work up to my neck in ice water!” 

\s the next high tide came along in the middle of the night 
when it would not be possible to get men to lend a hand, we had 
perforce to postpone further operations until Monday. 

Sunday afternoon brought me quite a surprise, however 
The homeward-bound mail steamer, coming up from the North, 
called in and had just got off to sea again when Dr. Little sent 
down aboard for me. 

‘I have just heard from Battle Harbor,” said he. 
Dr. Grenfell, on board the 


“They 


have received a Marconi there from 
westward-bound Montreal liner Corsican, asking to have a boat 
stand by to take him off in the Straits, and so save him the time 
that it would take to go "way up to Montreal and back again. She 
Do you want to go 


is due off Point Amour Tuesday morning. 


after him?” 





THE RAGGED ISLANDS, A TYPICAT NOTE SCHOONER 


IN COVE IN 


LABRADOR 
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She might cheer up if we gave her a drink of some real oil instead 
of this stinkin’ gurry,” he added reflectively. 

“The Doctor has a sort of machine shop here,” | 
you can take your time and tune her up, while I get some decent 


said, "os ) 


gear and grub on board.” 

St. Anthony has a splendid landlocked harbor, so we were 
able to turn in and sleep peacefully. The f 
Doctor Little, resident the St. 
waked us up next morning. 

“Glad I’ve got boots on,” he sang out, wading through the 
to our bunks. “Howdy, 
rather 


vi vice ot 
Hospital, 


welcome 


surgeon at \nthony 


mixture of engine oil and bilge water 
boys! what’s the matter with the old girl? She seems 
weepy.” 

“Just a leak in the stuffing-box,” yawned the Chief, coming to. 
“T’ll get after it today. Eli didn’t know how to pack it, so he 
built a wooden box around it and caulked that. Fine bunch of 
junk!” 


We towed Daryl up to the hospital wharf and let her sit on 
A couple of hours later I came down and 


the mud at high tide. 
saw the Chief sitting on the string piece, regarding something 
under Daryl’s stern with mournful amusement. 

“Look!” he said simply. 
All the way from Harrington we had remarked that there 


“WE BLUNDERED 


THROUGH A TICKLE IN THE Fo ANI 


CLEAR ON THE OTHER SIDI 
Of course, I did. It was just a case of ability to get ready in 
time; but I had a consulation with the Chief and we decided it 
was a possible thing. Accordingly we got to work early Monday 
morning and were ready for sea by midnight. 

Dr. Little placed the machine shop and all the men on the post 
at our disposal, so that, instead of a week, as I had anticipated, 
we were only a matter of hours in getting fitted out. The greatest 
hardship naturally fell upon the Chief, but he certainly played 
his joke on the motor, for we slipped out to sea through the cold 
fog at daylight to the merry tune of six-and-a-half knots. 
two- 


\mong other changes he had replaced the diminutive 


bladed propeller which Daryl had carried away from Boston, 
with a three-blader of larger diameter, which got a real hold of 
the water, instead of just churning it up a little under the stern. 
Ford, 


a native of the Labrador, of English descent, who had been for 


Our ship’s company was now increased by two—George 
years in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and had the 
reputation of knowing the northern part of the coast better than 
any other man living (a very valuable reputation in a section of 
the world where charts are comic supplements), and Dawson 
Howell, of Hartford, Conn., who had come to St. Anthony in quest 
of adventure and roughness and was about to get a liberal dose 
(Continued on page 64) 











JAKES MOTOR. BOAT 


By Wasrren H. Miller 


THE ARM CHAIR FLEET OF THE POHANK YACHT CLUB ACQUIRES A PERFUME BOAT, AND THE SKIPPER 
IS FORCED TO TAKE CHARGE. 


HE Skipper brought his chair down with a bang from its 

I usual tipped-up position against the lee wall of the 

Pohank Yacht Club, for a motor boat in a terribly run- 

down state of health was limping towards the float. There was 

nothing unusual in this circumstance; but the thing that made him 

jump to his feet and stare seaward was that the boat appeared 

to contain Bill and Jake, as captain and engineer respectively, 

and this after a week’s unexplained absence from the regular 
sessions of the Arm Chair Fleet. 

Now, if Bill owned it, it was undoubtedly stolen, and if it 
was Jake’s it was obtained under false pretences, so the Skipper 
mentally wished the former owner joy of her as he strolled down 
to meet the distinguished arrivals. 

On she came, coughing and dropping a stitch at irregular 
intervals, the dirge being enlivened now and then by a rousing 
backfire. Jake and Bill were plainly nervous, but calm, with 
a French calmness, an enforced sang froid, as they endeavored 
to make the float in a seamanlike manner. 

“Stand by!” roared Bill, glancing back hurriedly over his 
shoulder. 

“Aye, aye, sir!” shouted Jake, hoarsely, dipping a bucket of 
sea water over the side and taking position by the engine. 

“Wa-ay nuff tL” 

Jake dashed the pail of water over the engine, whereat it 
stopped as if shot, while the launch swung neatly alongside the 
float under Bill’s skillful twirling of an infinitesimal brass wheel. 
Bill stepped briskly out and moored her to the float cleats while 
Jake set industriously to work squirting water all over the en- 
gine with a small brass bilge-pump. They were evidently proud 
of having impressed such proficiency upon the Skipper, and 
were entirely unabashed under his cold, critical gaze. 

“Whose boat?” that worthy ventured to inquire. 

“Mine!”’ answered both in a breath. 

“Humph !—How long have you squash-planters owned her ?” 

“More’n a week,” retorted Jake, “’n’ I guess we know more 
about carburetting the thingumdingus than a certain poor guy I 
know of who never ran any more machinery than a yacht club 
arm chair,—what?” 

“Ts that the way you usually stop her?” continued the little 
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man, unmoved, “because, if so, it must be something of an event 
when she starts again.” 

“Sure; dummy—that’s the way you always stop them; the 
man at the gasolene station put us wise to that trick,—that is, 
he said if we didn’t do something like that pretty sudden she’d 
get her nose under the string piece of his dock and drown her- 
self with the rising tide,” exclaimed Bill. 

“He was sure quick at spotting a pair of walrus-necks,” com- 
mented the Skipper. “And does she a/ways run with that three- 
legged gait—that cross between a cuckoo clock and a one-lunged 
motor cycle?” 

“Say,” vociferated Jake,” are you talking about the engine 
of this yacht—” 

“No, I’m talking about that asthmatic sausage-mill-and-ice- 
cream-freezer that kicks along the crate which you and Bill 
are trying to drown yourselves in for the nonce.” 

“Toot-toot!—Blow your whistle,—you never saw the fish!” 
scoffed Bill, “Come on out for a spin.” 

“Yes,—come on in, the water’s fine;—wixr!” dissented the 
Skipper. “If either of you knew the rudimentary mechanics 
underlying the operation of a wheelbarrow, I might chance it,” 
he snorted, “who runs the stamp-mill anyway ?” 

“Me,” asserted Jake, blatantly, “I’m the pazzazza who taught 
this mule all it knows about the job of turning a propeller.” 

The Skipper withered him. “You!—Say, I don’t know the 
carburetor from the spark-gap, but I’m a whole university course 
on the gas engine compared to you. However d’ you manage to 
pull it on a gas engine,—what does she do, run herself ?” 

“Certainly not,” retorted Jake warmly, “nor will she run for 
every genius-and-damphool-combined who hangs an anchor on 
her timer lever.” 

“Tf you'll tell me why you gave her a bath with the bilge 
pump just now, I'll go aboard,” said the skipper, stepping gingerly 
into the boat. 

“After you get to know something about an engine you won't 
have to ask such questions,’ quoth Jake, with kindly superiority. 
“We usually start the beginner right, however, by explaining that 
it’s essential to start the engine cold—The book says it always 
starts so.” 
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“Oh,” remarked the Skipper innocently. ‘Well, proceed with 

1e funeral—start the hearse—do something; I didn’t come here 
o sit all day and look at a crack in the dock,” he went on im- 
atiently, settling himself back in the stern-sheet cushions. Jake 
et to work industriously swabbing the engine with handfuls of 
lean waste; next he unscrewed all the spark-plug connections ; 
hen he pulled up the floor oilcloth and fanned the engine violently 
vith it. 

“How is she?” muttered Bill hoarsely from the wheel. 

“Too hot yet,” gasped Jake, fanning vigorously, “may have 
to turn the bilge-pump on her again.” 

“Ts that the way you start a motor boat?” inquired the Skipper 
scornfully from the stern-sheets. “I thought you used a crank.” 

Jake looked up sarcastically from screwing up the electric 
‘onnections. “A crank ;—what’s that ?’’ he snorted. 

“Why a crank, son, may be defined as a sort of animated 
goatee, pendant from the chin of an automobile. You pull it and 
it starts a riot inside. I thought they had ’em on motor boats.” 

“Did hev,” put in Bill, “but 
she barked Jake’s knuckles 


agin the floor planks so he 
hove her overboard.’ 
“Look’y here, you super 
cargo,” remonstrated Jake, 
“we have our own way of : 
starting this boat. You watch 


us and Jearn somethin’.” 

He the flywhee! 
firmly by the rim, braced him- 
self and gave a mighty heave. 
No result. Again the brace and 
the heave. Nothing doing. Jake 
wiped the perspiration from 
his face and grinned reassur- 
ingly at Bill, who regarded him 
anxiously over his shoulder. 

“Psst!—Forgot somethin’,” 
he exclaimed suddenly,  evi- 
dent immensely relieved at the 


grasped 


dliscovery. 

res: forgot to hang 
the monkey-wrench on the car- 
buretor and blow the foghorn 
into the battery box,” advised 
the Skipper ironically, “it'll do 


you 


a lot of gC vod. Say, d’you gTo- 
cery-store salts think I’m going 


to sit here all day like a stone dodo? Get busy. 


Start something.” 
He got out an oilskin 
funnel of 


But Jake was not to be nonplussed. 
slicker and tied it firmly over the engine, poured a 
sea water on the feed pump, twiddled the carburetor float and 
again grabbed the flywheel. The engine sneezed and fired vigor 
ously back through the carburetor, which encouraged Jake to 
redoubled efforts, and it was finally coaxed, urged and excited into 
a regular go-pup, go-pup, go-pup, that bid fair to continue indefi- 
nitely barring an irregular miss now and then. 

“There! If you ever want to know how to start a motor boat, 
watch me!” exclaimed Jake triumphantly, “can you beat it?” 

“T never saw its equal!” ejaculated the Skipper truthfully. 
“It’s a prize way to dress a baby,—why don't you feed it a bottle 
of gasolene. Say,” he broke off, “is this a dock trial or do you 
dry-goods-counter sailors always start her tied up to the float?” 

Bill, covered with confusion, hurriedly cast her loose, and 
after several attempts to butt her nose into the float and take a 


dive under the gang plank she got away, winging a couple of 
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anchored cats en passamt. The engine was one of the sort which 
seems to carry a whole machine shop of small moving parts 
on its back, and Jake stood guard over it with the oil can, squirt- 
ing about once a minute everything that dared to move. Obcca- 
sionally she would stop and start to go the other way, but the 
faithful scrutineer was always on hand to persuade her other- 
wise. 

“Now, if you agricultural tars would be kind enough to give 
a poor ignorant hypothenuse like me a few pointers on the habits 
ind life story of Maud there,” quoth the Skipper, unshipping his 
feet off the coaming and folding them inboard, “I may arrive at 
some estimate as to whether I am ever going to get back or not.” 

Jake shook his head. “It takes real intellect to run a motor 
boat,”’ said he discouragingly. 

“Well, wise me,” pursued the Skipper impatiently “What's 
yon dingbat that you oil every time it wiggles?” 

“That’s the feed pump eccentric,’ explained Jake elaborately, 
Archimedes, you know, 6000 years before Noah; 
knows _ that 
what’s the use— 


“invented by 
school-b« \ 

But 
only a mechanical engineer like 


any 
much. 


me can understand these mat- 


ters and I haven't time to ex- 
plain them.” 

“Yes, but what’s she good 
for; that that 
she weewaws, I mean, and why 


do you oil it all the time?” 


what’s dingus 


“Oil, you know,” continued 
Jake with elaborate sarcasm, 
“is made of,—of oletactory 
products, and, as your infant 


mind may have gathered from 
studies of the domestic sewing 
machine, is useful to allay fric 
tion on metallic surfaces. The 
piece of mechanism to which 
you refer as being weewawed, 
or as we engineers term it, Os- 

the 
feeds 


culated, 1s the—er,—ah, 


feed pump which,—er, 
the engine, you see.” 


“Son, you're a great man,” 


averred the Skipper enthusi- 
astically, “I do perceive that 
NUFF!! you have dined heavily upon a 
gasolene instruction bo k;— 


far be it from me to jab an irreverent probe through the wind- 
blown bubble of your erudition, though.” He tested the switch 
plug surreptitiously as he spoke. It was a makeshift cotter pin 
in place of a proper tapered brass plug, and the moment he pushea 
it a trifle off plumb the engine promptly missed. Satisfied with 
this investigation he straightened it under his thumb before the 
engine could stop, while Bill and Jake recovered simultaneously 
from temporary attacks of heart failure. 

called the Skipper from his 
How 


“Hey, you office-stool mariners,” 
“I’m athirst for more dope about Maud. 
Instruct 


cushions, does 
she work, and why does she work at all? 
or put me ashore ;—I hate to be ignorant amongst all this talent.” 
“You tell him, Bill,” shrugged Jake, “I’m so full of this subject 
[ just couldn’t help slipping the poor boob a few now and then.” 
“Well it’s this way, young feller,” explained Bill, condescend- 


me, mates, 


ingly, “Th’ ingyne gits her charge of,—er—of thermodynamics, 
vou understand,—which is mostly gasiline-—through that ‘ere 
carbyretter, you understand. Th’ eelictricity comes in through 















them spark plugs; and when them two gits together there’s some- 
thin’ doin’, ain’t there, Jake?” ; 

“Yessir, that’s what makes her go. Just keep these funda- 
mental principles in mind and you'll have no trouble running any 
old motor. No matter what the trouble is, just refer it back to 
the elementary thermodynamics and the electric phenomena—” 

“Elem-pheum-Hully Mike!—jes’ say dem nice greasy words 
over agin’ will yer?” ejaculated the Skipper. “Well, of all the 
damphool explanations—er—thanks for your infernally lucid de- 
scription of the motive power of Maud,—I feel better now—” 
he broke off, noting that they were already well down the bay 
towards Sandy Point with a wicked tide rushing out to sea. The 
Mary Gee,—felicitous name—was making good time, albeit drop- 
ping a stitch now and then, and she was more than helped along 
by the eager tide. Presently they felt the ground swell of the 
open ocean, and the long, flat nose of Sandy Point was well abeam. 
And then the Skipper let his hand drop over the switch and 
quietly pressed it out of plumb under his palm. * * * *, 

The engine stopped like an 
automatic music-box when your 
nickel’s worth is up, and ad- 
journed sie die. 

“Whoa, there, Emma!” 
shouted Jake, looking her over 
with a troubled grin. “It’s 
nothing serious, gentlemen,— 
Maud is just sampling a thistle ; 
—we'll be going again in a 
minute.” 

He cranked a dozen times, 
profusely and energetically 
without drawing the faintest 
whisk from the motor. Then 
he went rapidly over the gaso- 
lene valves, glanced at the 
switch, threw it over onto the 
other set of batteries, and went 
back and cranked some more. 

The Skipper gave a sniff of 
disdain as he lit a long black 
cheroot, but he offered no com- 
ment, while Bill looked anxious- 
ly over the side, nervously 
watching the tide. 

“Jest a minute, gentlemen,” 
called Jake reassuringly. He “CONSARN YE—WILL YE 
regarded the carburetor sus- 
piciously and finally advanced on it with the evident intent of 
starting something. The Skipper blew a scornful puff at him. 

“Say ;—I do love to see a real expert work,” he exclaimed 
encouragingly, “so many of ’em don’t you know ;—but they 
get the money just the same. I watched one of ’em fix a Dutch 
sausage mill once; he hadn’t Jake’s intellect but he knew more 
about his subject.” 

The Mary Gee drifted helplessly, wallowing in the troughs 
of the seas amid a silence so dark brown that you could taste it. 

“Say,” taunted the Skipper at the perspiring Jake, “you 
wouldn’t mind tooting your factory whistle, would you? The 
lighthouse keeper over yonder’s a trifle deaf, you know, and he 
hasn’t heard a robin this summer.” 

Jake looked unutterable exasperation, but it was the Skip- 
per’s innings, so he moved desperately on the carburetor, turned 
its spray needle valve a turn or two open, and then a turn or 
two shut again, as near as he could judge. 

“F’ Gawd’s sake, Jake, git that ‘ere mewl a-goin’ agin 'r 
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we'll drift clean t’ Eurryp,’ 
her head to the seas. 

“Ladies an’ Gentlemen,” megaphoned the Skipper, “thirty 
one hundred mi-les to the No’th East of us, you will perceive the 
chalk cliffs of Merrie England; thirty-six hund-red mi-les in < 
di-rect line as we travel, lies the free city of Ham-burg, Ger 
many ; thirty-three hund-red—” 

“Aw, flag it!” roared Bill malevolently, “Here, Jake, for the 
Lord’s sake let me git hold of that balkin’ mewl of your’n ;—I’l 
show ye!” He pushed Jake aside and whirled the flywheel over 
so violently that it made two complete revolutions and nearly a 
third. Again he whirled it, accompanying each effort with a 
more vigorous expletive. It gave the Skipper an idea and his 
hand stole quietly over the switch again. 

“Con-sarn ye! Will ye git agoin’ or not?” growled Bill dis- 
gustedly, turning away to the steering seat as he yanked the fly- 
wheel in a last desperate whirl that spun it over and over leaving 
it rocking to and fro from the momentum. 


implored Bill, trying in vain to kee] 


The Skipper caught it on 
the timer, imperceptibly 
straightening up the plug. 
There was a sudden snort and 
a wild burst of speed as the 
engine raced under her wide- 
open throttle. 

- “Well! Ill be  blowed,” 
gasped Jake, “th’ dum thing 
started herself ;—that is,—er, 
—I mean, you see, I had no 
trouble starting her after all. 
It’s just a simple matter of 
getting down to brass _ tacks 
and finding what’s wrong, that’s 





all. Now we marine engin- 
eers—’’The engine missed two 
straight. Jake collapsed and 
grinned sheepishly. “Well, I'll 
be—” he wheezed, glancing at 
the imperturbable little skipper. 
“But that was only a tempor- 
ary,-—er,—she always does that 
Mi) = §'/ way;—I mean—” he again 
’ halted as the engine missed 
three straight. “Gosh!—I be- 
lieve it’s alive,” he ejaculated. 
GIT AGOIN’ OR NOT.” “She sure stops every time 

you tell one,” corroborated Bill, 
looking awedly at the obstinate little piece of machinery. 

“Sort of miraculous liar’s cure,” grunted the Skipper, grinning 
quizzically at him. “Home, James,” he ordered, turning to Bill, 
“I’m sick of watching this bunch of seafaring cash-boys showing 
off all they never learned about a motor boat. And, Jake, you 
keep your head shut ;—we can’t afford to have you making any 
more cracks.” 

“IT never knowingly prevaricated in my life,’ declared Jake 
belligerantly. The engine stopped dead. So did Jake. He pretty 
nearly got down and prayed to it. His eyes stared out of his head 
as he stepped gingerly around it. 

“Now you've done it!” grinned the Skipper, “and we poor 
castaways three miles out to sea. You ought to ’a had more re- 
gard for its feelings, Jake.” 

“Aw ;—billiards!” roared Jake angrily, “J know what’s wrong 
with it ;—it’s that d-n carburetor!” he gritted, opening it viciously 
several whole turns. 

“Go as far as you like,’ muttered the Skipper, setting the 
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plug straight under his hand again. Jake whirled the flywheel and 
off she started full speed, while Bill yanked her about on her 
heel, heading her for Sandy Point Light, now well down on the 
horizon. She didn’t get far. Already the exhaust was showing 
clouds of yellow smoke, tinged with black, under the wide-opened 
spray nozzle. The Skipper grinned sardonically as she began the 
sudden slowing down, characteristic of a flooded engine. 

“Wotinell’s the matter now?” groaned Bill over his shoulder, 
with a longing glance at the distant land. 

“She’s a leetle het up ; and maybe her bearin’s is froze,” youch- 
safed Jake judgmatically, after a short examination, “We'll hev 
to take her apart.” 

The Skipper grunted scornfully, curled himself up on the 
stern sheets and pretended to go to sleep. 

Bill and Jake set to work over the mill. They unscrewed all 
the pieces they dared to, wiped them carefully with gasolene and 
set them all out over the oilcloth floor, Bill keeping diligent tally 
on a piece of board. They had nearly fifty dinky little parts 
about before their courage ran out and there was nothing im- 
portant left in sight which had not been unscrewed. 

“Guess she’s all right now, eh, Jake?” enquired Bill anxiously, 
“Hedn’t we better begin putting somethin’ back ?” 

“She'll go now, believe me,” declared Jake reassuringly. “Be- 
sides we haven’t touched anything that really counts,” he 
whispered. They carefully put back every nut, bolt and lever; 
Bill religiously checking them off the slate one by one with 
painstaking accuracy. 

“Tally O. K.?” queried Jake, as the last piece went on. 

“Tally O. K.” echoed Bill, checking it off. 

“There!” sighed Jake with a huge breath of relief as the 
last nut was screwed home. “Here’s hopin’ she’ll—” 

“Hold on!” yelled Bill electrically, “here’s somethin’ we left 
out!” He pulled a black, greasy, spiral spring, at least fourteen 
inches long, out of the bilge and wiggled it accusingly at Jake. 

“This warn’t in the boat when we started out ’n its sure 
here now. It come out’n thet dumb ingine somewhere ’n_ its 
got to go back somehow,” he groaned, handing it despairingly to 
Jake. 

Jake looked at it with it sickly grin. 
there’s a place for it on her anywhere. 
her.”’ 

“No use,” groaned Bill. “Dum this ignoramus business any- 
how, Jake. Why don’t ye know somethin,’ ’stid of trying to bluff 
a gasolene motor ?”’ 

Jake acquiesced humbly, and, as a forlorn hope, hung the 
spring on the spark plug and turned over the motor. 
was as dead as a tariff reduction bill in Washington. 
doing without that spring, back, and in its proper place. 

x * * * 


* 


“I’m dadbusted if 
Let’s start up without 


The engine 
Nothing 


AND ABOUT THEN the Skipper unfurled himself and sat 
up and took notice. “The tide has yet three hours to run,” he ob- 
served briskly, snapping his watch shut. “How are you cabbage- 
patch fo’cs’le hands fixed for a sea voyage? Compass? None? 
You potato-diggers of the starboard watch never heard of one 
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presumably. Got a water cask? Of course not—there was a 
spring on every farm you ever navigated. Chart? You'll need 
one pretty soon as we can only just see Sandy Point Light now. 
The only chart you ever saw was the one they catch suburban 
trains by. Any sea-anchor? There’s a neat sea on now,—and 
rising. [I suppose you used a harrow when the embattled cow 
needed a drag to windward—” 

“Here ;—TAKE it, and do your damndest!’’ shrieked Bill 
hurling the greasy spring at him. “You're captain, you’re mate, 
you're engineer of this craft, and you can go to hell with her! 
All the anchor we got is out, and it ain’t near bottom either,” he 
wailed. “Jake and me’s all in. We're goin’ to curl up and go 
to sleep till we fetches up somewhere, if it’s only a mile this side 
of Eurryp.” 

They collapsed in a heap in the bow sheets, leaving the Skipper 
to his own devices. He glanced at the spring, concluded that it 
must form the tension on the inlet valve, and presently he found 
a long port drilled down the cylinder-casting into which the spring 
fitted exactly. Next he readjusted the carburetor spray needle, 
cleared the cylinders, and gave the flywheel a turn. There was 
a businesslike cough, and the next attempt started her off as 
sweet as a lamb. Bill and Jake rolled upright like two sacks 
of wool and stared at him, fascinated, stupefied. 

“How does he do it,—without a makeup!” ejaculated Jake 
rubbing his eyes. 

“You can fell he’s a perfect gentleman by the way he chews 
his quid,” gurgled Bill delightedly behind his hand. They bur- 
bled at him, lost in admiration, and then started to sing a maud- 
lin duet about being afraid to go home in the dark. 

“Turn to, you rural deckhands,—I’m captain here,” snapped 
the Skipper. “Bill, you clean and light the running lights; and 
as for you, you wind-blown bacon-rind of misinformation, ’— 
glaring at Jake,—‘“‘you go out astern and sit on the rudder till 
I want you. I'll tend the engine and the wheel, thank you, as 
it’s dark and I want to get home to supper sometime.” 

They chugged steadily in from the ocean until they began to 
pick up the harbor buoys. 

“Yes,—but officer —” begged Jake humbly from his perch 
on the rudder, “wherever did you learn anything about a motor 
boat? Wise us. We never knew it was in you.” 

The little Skipper threw out his chest proudly. “I was once,” 
he observed, “skipper of the late Gloriola, which towards the end 
of her illustrious career, became an auxiliary. Pipe that?” 

“Son, you're a pip!” roared Bill. “And so you were monkeying 





with our switch all the time Jake thought the engine possessed, 
were you?” he inquired, narrowly, as certain suspicions cleared 
up in his mind. 

“They never come back. 
Skipper guardedly. 

Bill and Jake exchanged glances, but nothing further was 
said until the Mary Gee was home and moored in her berth. 
Then, when they passed the sandy beach of the yacht club walk- 
for they 


This bet takes in Jake,” retorted the 


ing home, revenge came sweet to their aching hearts, 
rolled him—Lord, how they rolled him! 























18-FOOT SPEED 


The Month 


yl the disposition of the protest by the committee in charge of 


TINY TAD, AN BOAT OF A SIZE THAT 


the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup Series which resulted in 

the disqualification of the new Class P boats which were 
built this year does nothing else, it will at least effectively prevent 
the building of new racing boats for next year. No one is going 
to build to the top of the class, where he would have to rate under 
the rule, while there is a chance of his being disqualified through 
the failure of his boat to measure in under the possible ruling 
of some committee; and until this clause in the rules is cleared 
up yachtsmen will not risk spencing money on new boats—there 
are too many other places they could put it. The only boat that 
we know of which will be built this year, and the order for this 
was placed before the decision in the above named protest was 
made, is a new Class M sloop for Mr. H. G. S. Noble of the New 
York Yacht Club. 
Gardner and will be built at Wood’s Yard, City Island. 
that the rig of the new boat will be similar to that of Dorello, with 


This boat is being designed by William 
It is said 


whose tall, knockabout rig all Eastern yachtsmen are familiar. It 
was thought at one time that Mr. George F. Baker, Jr., would 
also build in this class, which would have insured good racing, but 
this now seems improbable, and around Long Island Sound waters 
Mr. Noble will not find many boats of recent vintage to give him 
Mr. Noble is the owner of the Gardner sloop Ironde- 
quoit, which has raced consistently in the M Class for a number 


a scrap. 
of years. 


Speaking about Long Island Sound reminds me that the 
Larchmont Yacht Club will again be headed by Commodore 
Leonard Richards, who was re-elected at the recent annual meet- 
ing of that organization. This is a good thing for the Larchmont 
Yacht Club, as the organization has flourished under his leader- 
ship during the past year, and the Treasurer has announced for 


the first time in a number of years, that there was no deficit to 


meet. George M. Pynchon was made Vice-Commodore, and 
Francis M. Wilson, Rear-Commodore. The racing season of 


the Larchmonters was one of the most successful in its history, 


under the leadership of Horace E. Boucher, who, it will be 


remembered, came from the Atlantic Yacht Club to take the posi- 
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(22 


WOULD MAKE A GOOD SMALL RESTRICTED CLASS 


in Yachting 


tion. It is gratifying to those who race] at the events held by 
the Club during the season that the prizes that they won have 
already been distributed. At the regular regattas of the club this 
summer a total of 1,051 yachts started, the largest number in any 
one race being 138, a record for the Club and for Long Island 


Sound. 


Anent the remarks in this column last month in regard to the 
rating rules of the American Power Boat Association in their 
relation to hydroplanes, I am in receipt of a letter from Commo 
dore E. S, 
in which he takes a “ 


Osborn, head of the Naticnal Power Boat Association 


shy” at rating rules in general. His letter 


Says in part: 


\ss’n 


rating 


It isn’t what the Mosquito will do to the American Power Boat 


rating rule or any other association’s rating rule; it is what the 
rule will do to the development of fast boats 
that 
out and win a race from boats making 30 miles can do nothing else but 


kill the development of 


\ny rating rule in power 


speed boats is an absurdity \ rule will allow a 25-mile boat to go 
fast boats and take all the pleasure from the 
sport, both from the owner’s and spectator’s standpoint; and as long as 
clubs persist in running races with rating handicaps, just so long do they 
hold the The Western Boat 


Ass’n three years ago adopted four classes of boats, i. ¢., 20’, 26’, 32’ and 


back the development of sport. Power 


40’ over all length. Over all is the only restriction placed on these clas 


Under the above rules we have seen our craft developed from 


ses 20-25 
mile boats to 30-40 mile boats. Why? Because a man knows if he builds 
the fastest boat he can win. He knows if he builds the fastest boat he 
will not lose to some slower boat by a fool rating handicap. Therefore. 


he is encouraged to get out and build fast boats 


There is a good ceal in what the Commodore 


to this matter, insomuch as it relates to championship events for 


says in regard 


speed boats in a community which can supply enough fast boats 
On think 
that this rule alone would be a good thing for the development 


to fill the various classes. the other hand I cannot 
of the sport in any other than a purely championship racing class. 
Throughout the country there are many owners who like to race 
who belong to clubs or associations where the wide diversity in 


type and size of the boats makes it necessary for a rather hetero- 
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JUDY V, A IQII CRUISER THAT HAS 


geneous collection to face the starter in many events. This is 
particularly so in cruising or long-distance races, where the 
definition of what constitutes a cruising boat is so wide and the 
possibilities of unlimited power are so great that some kind of a 
rule equalizing the chances of the boats is a necessity. For 
instance, in a 40-foot cruiser class a boat might qualify as a 
cruiser as regards cabin, sealed cockpit, living accommodations, 
etc., yet have light displacement and excessive power, so that an 
out-and-out cruising boat capable of a normal cruising speed 
would have no show against her. Under these conditions some 
kind of a rule penalizing excessive power and putting a premium 
on displacement (which makes for a wholesome type) is neces- 
sary. The same applies in a certain measure to some of the 
racing classes and, except in the championship events, the thing 
that should be striven at is the greatest speed with the most eco- 
nomical use of power due to fine lines in the hull and correct 
engine design. These are the things which a rating rule takes 


into consideration in working out a_ handicapping system. 


Commodore Osborn 
also goes on to advocate 
as the 
tion of the question of 


only solu- 
racing, the adoption by 
the clubs throughout the 
country of a uniform re- 
stricted semi- 
speed boats, in which 
case he predicts a won- 
derful development in 
club racing. This is a 


class for 


good scheme, provided 
the restrictions are not 
too onerous, and has 
been advocated many 
times before. <A _ prep- 
erly restricted class al- 
lows play for all the 


skill of the naval archi 
tect and engine builder, 
and yet to a large extent 
keeps the boats within a 
fairly narrow range of 


The END OF 


cost. restrictions THE 
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MANY FEATURES TO COMMEND HER 


whicli he advocates are length over all, water line, beam, displace- 


ment, cylinder volume and some scantling restrictions. 


In England they have had great success with the 21-foot 
restricted class of the British Motor Boat Club, where the restric- 
tions have been practically the same as those mentioned above, 
with the exception that hydroplanes were not eligible in the class, 
and with a limitation on stroke. Some fine little boats have been 
turned out under the restrictions of this class and the racing has 
In fact, the performance of this 
furnished 


been keen, fair and enjoyable. 
class saved the racing season on the other side and 
the best sport witnessed in that country. 

The Great Lakes Power Boat League, organized two years ago 
on the Great Lakes, has not only grown rapidly the last year, but 
has done splendid work for the motor 
Great Lakes, having promoted a number of successful events dur- 


boat interests along the 


ing the summer season and brought the clubs composing it into 
Commodore W. E. Scripps, head of the 
League, has retired after 
doing a lot of work for 


much closer relationship. 


the organization, and at 
a recent meeting Mr. C. 
H. O. Pook of the Royal 
Hamilton Yacht Club 
was elected Commodore. 
Mr. Scripps has taken a 
active part the 
promotion of the League, 
and his work 
tributed largely its 
The Re- 


gatta of the League will 


very in 

has 
to 

IQI2 


con- 


success. 


be held at Hamilton, 
Ontario, the early part 
of August. The Annual 


Scripps Cruise will start 
on the upper lakes and 


finish at Hamilton the 
day before the regatta 
starts. 


Up in Rochester the 
Lake Ontario sailors are 


THE SEASON talking of a new club 















ELOIS, A RECENT 
house for the Rochester Yacht Club at Charlotte. A new home 
for the club would be a good thing for the Lake Ontario tars and 
would probably give them one of the finest yacht clubs along the 


BOSTON CRUISER. 

entire chain of Great Lakes. In connection with the house a new 
basin is to be built, the cost of the two undertakings being about 
$25,000. It is probable that ground will be broken next spring 


Hints on Towing the Dinghy 


A FEW POINTERS ON HANDLING THE TROUBLESOME SMALL 


BOAT ON CRUISERS UNDER 35 FEET 


IN LENGTH. 


HERE is probably nothing that causes the owner of a small 
cruiser, whether a sail or power boat, as much concern 
and trouble as the handling of his dinghy or tender while 

on port-to-port runs, especially when it has to be towed or stowed 
in the cockpit or on deck, as in the case of most boats under 40 
feet in length which cannot carry davits. We all know how 
“cussed” the little things can act in rough water and in a fol- 
lowing sea that threatens to heave ‘em aboard with every scend 
or makes them take a sheer that nearly capsizes them when they 
fetch up on the painter. 

There is a great difference in the towing qualities of different 
boats, the models of some being much better adapted for this 
work than others. Some have a tendency to bury their nose 
and take a sheer, while others drag considerably or squat on their 
tail and stick their nose up in the air when being towed at any 
kind of speed. As a rule a round-bottom boat will tow much 
better than a flat-bottom skiff, if we except the dory skiff or a 
boat with a “V” section forward designed especially for towing. 

For a tender to tow properly, she should always be trimmed 
by the stern somewhat, and if she will not tow this way naturally, 
it is necessary to put a weight, such as a sand bag, large stone 
ora spare anchor weighing 30 or 40 pounds in the stern to keep 
her nose up. Another thing that will help to keep the nose up is 
making the painter fast well down on the stem piece just above 
the water line, and most boats built for towing have a ring bolt 
made fast at this point on the stem. It is surprising what a lot of 
difference in the towing a few inches in the lead of the painter 
will make. Watch the painter well for signs of chafing at the 
ring bolt, or where it comes in contact with the breast hook, if 
made fast inside the stem piece. 

When much towing is going to be done, it will pay to have a 
good long painter on the dinghy, as the distance at which the boat 
is towed should vary according to different conditions of wind 
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and sea. In smooth water and at a uniform speed a boat will 
tow very much easier if she is given enough painter to let her 
ride on the crest of one of the stern waves which the boat doing 
the towing makes. In a power boat, if the first wave is close 
under the counter, she will tow best on the top of the second 
stern wave, but if you get her back of the crest of that wave, 
she will pull much harder on the painter, owing to the fact that 
she has constantly to climb to the crest of that wave. In a power 
boat that runs at a uniform rate of speed, this position is un- 
usually the same in smooth water, and the painter can be marked 
accordingly. In the sail boat, however, the speed varies and 
the distance to this following wave likewise changes so that it 
will take different lengths of painter for different speeds. In 
a following or bad quartering sea, much more line must be given 
the dinghy to keep it from coming aboard. In rough water 15 
to 20 fathoms is not too much to give her, and the Gloucester 
fishermen often tow their seine boats at the end of a painter 
two or three times this length, where they ride much easier. 

In a power boat the painter is usually made fast on the bitts 
or sampson post in the stern on the midship line, and sail boats 
frequently have a leader in the center of the transom through 
which to lead the painter. On sail boats, however, there are times 
when a boat will tow better from one of the quarters than from 
the center line. When close hauled in any kind of a sea a boat 
will tow much better from the lee quarter, while with a beam 
sea and on a reach she will do better from the weather quarter. 
On a power boat, however, where there is practically no leeway, 
the painter may always be made fast on a fore and aft midship 
line. 

No hard-and-fast rules can be laid down on power boats as 
to the distance at which the tender should be towed. This dis- 
tance varies with the speed of the boat and with the condition 

(Continued on page 62) 
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America—the 
First Yacht 


AMERICA AS SHE APPEARED THI 


COM MISSION. 


THE FIRST YACHT 


KNOWN 


LAST 


TO CROSS THE WESTERN OCEAN TO RACE IN A FOREIGN COUNTRY 
INCIDENTS OF HER ILLUSTRIOUS CAREER 






— in the Hearts of 
~~ her Countrymen 


TIME 


SHE 


SOME LITTLE- 


By SEABURY LAWRENCE, JR. 


Photographs by the Author and N. 1 


O preserve for admiring posterity the physical remains of 
the most famous yacht ever built in this country, if not in 
the world, will possibly be the result of a coinbined move- 

ment on the part of American yachtsmen in the not distant future. 

For it is the opinion of many that the America should be per- 

petuated, not only because of the vessel’s own brave deeds, but in 

some measure to immortalize a gallant age—those halycon years 
when American ships were swifter and more numerous even than 
those of England. Ina way the America bespoke the bravery and 
broad courage of Yankee seafarers and yachtsmen of that day. 

She fared courageously across the seas, making a pioneer passage 

of the Atlantic for a racing yacht, and then won an aggressive 

victory over a goodly fleet of English cutters and schooners. 

As did at a later day the great clippers Dreadnought, Flying 
Cloud and scores of others, so the America carried a keen reali- 
\merican prowess to foreign shores. Her little com- 
dauntless and _ filled that 
Undiscouraged by the naturally 


zation of 
pany of 
confidence typical of the age. 
cynical and adverse environment of the yachting world at Cowes, 
this company—owner, sailing master and men alike—were ready 
to wager heavily on the success of their champion. It is not of 
record that any large amount of money was laid on the outcome 
of the famous contest of August 22, 1851. Two wagers, however, 
of more than ordinary interest were decided by the result. 

A suggestion was made by an enthusiast who recently saw 
the America lying at a remote Boston wharf, that the vessel in 
To be sure the 


sailormen were with robust 


its entirety be placed in some great museum. 
schooner was somewhat changed in that rebuilding by Burgess 
and Kelly in 1880; her planking, spars and smaller timbers are 
not wholly the same, but she is still the America. Her present 
lines surely suggest those of the “pilot boat’ which captured 
the 100 guinea cup in the race around the Isle of Wight sixty 
years ago—the soul of the vessel is there and it would not be 


Stebbins 


from marine oblivion. 
most 


amiss to at this time such a craft 
What a career had the America! 
widely known simply as the yacht which captured the Cup; but 
this was only the first of many interesting events, a sequence of 
vicissitudes which gives the vessel a quite unique place in ‘the 
Strangely enough that first syndicate of 


rescue 


She is probably 


annals of racing yachts. 
owners did not see fit to retain possession of the vessel that did 
Perhaps sentiment had no great hold upon 
At any rate it is related that 


so well at Cowes. 
them when actual racing was over. 
soon after winning the Cup, she was sold to a British yachtsman 
and thereafter was owned in England until purchased by some 
person of Savannah whose name seems to be unknown to historic 
records. This was in the first year of the Civil War, and the 
vacht was brought back to her native land to act in the capacity 
of despatch boat and blockade runner in the Confederate service. 
Previously, under her English owners, she had raced with fair 
success in English waters, had cruised to the Mediterranean and 
West Indies and had been laid up five years at the yard of a 
shipbuilder at Northfleet, England. In her Civil War experience 
she was sunk in the St. John’s River, Florida, discovered by a 
Yankee gunboat, raised and turned over to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis for the use of the midshipmen. 

Subsequently she was purchased by General Benjamin F, 
Butler, took part in the international race of 1870, was raced with 
more or less success for some years after that and, until a few 
vears ago, was recognized as a worthy member of the New York 
Yacht Club cruising squadron. 

Such is a concise outline of the vessel’s history 
sentimental Butler 
rescuing her for a small sum from the obscurities of trade. 
was much interested in the yacht as is shown by his book con- 


Pro bably for 
the schooner, 
He 


reasons General purchased 


cerning the first race for the Cup and subsequent international 


contests. Older yachtsmen will remember General Butler racing 
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the vessel and cruising in her with the New York Yacht Club 
fleet. His researches are responsible for enlightenment on various 
periods of the America’s career. 

When the America fared forth to win her victory American 
shipbuilders were approaching the zenith of their fame. Extreme 
clippers were being turned out from noted yards at New York, 
East Boston, Newburyport, Salem and other places for the pur- 
pose of racing cargoes to China and Australia in faster time than 
that made by the British packets. Superior artistry in construc- 
tion extended to smaller craft—coastwise vessels and yachts. 
Along our coast there were no smarter or more seaworthy vessels 
than the New York pilot boats, described as strong swift schooners 
of deep draught but moderate beam, that flew seaward in search 
of inward-bound vessels. Far eastward they cruised in their 
competitive search for ships, sometimes as far as Sable Island. 

Often on winter days, yachtsmen of the older school fore- 
gather about the great fireplace in the model-room of the club- 
house and tell what they know of the 
America’s record which began in the 
cradle days of American yachting, 
when the club was but a few years 
old, but growing under the brisk 
leadership of Commodore Stevens. 
John C. Stevens was the first commo- 
dore of the New York Yacht Club —_ 
which was organized on board of his Ny 
schooner yacht Gim- 
crack anchored off the 
Battery, New York, on 
July 30, 1844. The 
owners of the America 
were John C. Stevens, 
Edward A. Stevens, 
Hamilton Wilkes, Geo. 
L. Schuyler and J. 
Beekman Finley and 
the price paid for the / 
yacht was $20,000. Li 

A noted designer of 
the old-time pilot boats 
was George Steers, the 
son of an _ English 
shipbuilder who came 
to this country in 
1819. In 1850 Steers 
was just thirty years 
old, but had turned out 
some very smart craft, 
notably the celebrated pilot boat Mary Taylor. It followed logic- 
ally that when the pioneer navigators of the New York Yacht 
Club decided to send a vessel of fore and aft rig abroad to race, 
Steers was selected to design the yacht. A shipbuilder of more 
than ordinary merit in New York at that time was William 
H. Brown whose yard was at the foot of Twelfth Street, East 
River. It was at Brown’s yard that the America was built. 

If the younger men grow interested in the story and call for 
definite technical information about the America, there is noth- 
ing, perhaps, better than to show them the description that 
appeared in the Spirit of the Times a short time before the 
vessel sailed for England. 

“She is 95 feet from stem to stern,” says the paper, “80 feet 
keel, 23 feet beam amidships and her measurement is 170 tons. 
Her spars are respectively 791% feet and 81 feet long.” A 
precious fine rake had those masts as the younger men will note 
if they examine the excellent model of the America in one of 






Courtesy of H. E. Boucher Mfg. Co. 





MODEL OF AMERICA AS SHE WAS WHEN SHE TOOK THE CUP THAT BEARS HER 
NAME. THE PILOT BOAT MODEL IS STRONGLY APPARENT. 
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the big glass cases at the N. Y. Y. C. The old Baltimore clippers 
were noted for this feature of construction. “Her main boom is 
58 feet long,” continues the description, “her main gaff 26 feet, 
her bowsprit 32 feet long. Her sides are planked with white oak, 
3 inches thick; the deck with yellow pine 3 inches thick; the deck 
beams are also of yellow pine; all the coamings are of the finest 
mahogany; the rails which are composed of white oak are 14 
inches high, 6 inches wide and 3 inches thick. She is copper- 
fastened throughout and copper-sheathed from keel to 6 inches 
above the water line. 

“She draws 11 feet in racing trim. 
the curve of sheer is scarcely perceptible, her gunwales being near 
straight lines and forming with each other an angle of about 
45 degrees. Her frame is composed of five different species of 
wood—white oak, locust wood, cedar, chestnut and hackmatack 
and is supported by diagonal iron braces equidistant from each 
other 4 feet. She has a plain raking stern adorned with a large 

gilt eagle resting upon two folded white banners 
garnished with beautiful flowers of a green color.” 
How meagre seems the sailspread of the sturdy 
America, 5,263 square feet, as compared with 16,000 

feet for the Reliance 
As to the reason for sending a yacht abroad in 
1851 it is recorded that a world’s fair was held in 
A London in that year and the suggestion that a rac- 
ing yacht, built on the model of the famous pilot- 
boats, would be a most 
appropriate contribu- 
tion from this country, 
resulted in the building 
of the America. British 
yachtsmen were  na- 
turally curious to 
test the merits of a 
Yankee fore-and-after 
against their schooners 
and cutters. As for a 
prize nothing was ar- 


From stem to amidships 


ranged as to any par- 
ticular trophy to be 
raced for and the own- 
ers probably figured on 
racing for cash. That 
English yachtsmen 
were interested and 
that they were hospita- 
bly disposed is indicated 
by the letter sent by the 
Earl of Wilton, who was then Commodore of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, to Commodore Stevens. This letter was as follows: 


7 Grosvenor Square, London 
February 22, 1851 

Sir: Understanding from Sir H. Bulwer that a few of the members 
of the New York Yacht Club are building a schooner which it is their 
intention to bring over to England this summer, I have taken the liberty 
of writing to you in your capacity of Commodore to request you to convey 
to those members, and any friends that may accompany them on board 
the yacht, an invitation on the part of myself and the members of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, to become visitors of the Club House at Cowes 
during their stay in England. 

For myself I may be permitted to say that I shall have great pleasure 
in extending to your countrymen any civility that lies in my power, and 
shall be glad to avail myself of any improvements in shipbuilding that 
the industry and skill of your nation have enabled you to elaborate 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

WILTON, 


Commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
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AMERICA IN 1884 AFTER SHE WAS REBUILT BY 


RAKING MASTS ARE STILL IN 


BURGESS 
EVIDENCE 


AND 


KELLY. 


Before the America sailed for the other side her powers of 


speed were tried off Sandy 
Hook in races against the 

db 
Maria, a large and fleet cutter \ 


owned by Commodore Stevens. 
These contests were somewhat 
disappointing, as the cutter won, 
but the owners of the America 
were nothing daunted by this, 
as the yacht showed excellent 








speed, and on June 17th, she 
sailed Havre. She was in 
charge of Captain Dick Brown, 
a Sandy Hook pilot of notable 


f« Tr 


attainments; Nelson Comstock 
was mate, and as passengers 


George Steers the designer, 
James Steers his brother and 
Steers, the latter's 
nephew, went along. Including 
cook and cabin boy there were 
13 persons board and at 
times the passengers lent a hand 
in working ship. James Steers kept a “log” 
most instructive and amusing account of the first trans- 
The schooner went 


Henry 


AMERICA AS SHE HAS LAIN 


on 


atlantic passage of a racing yacht. 
“easy sail” rigged as a pilot boat, carrying 
neither fore-topmast nor jib-boom, in 171% days. Accord- 
ing to the log kept by Mr. Steers some excellent daily 
runs were made. For the nautical day ending at noon 
on June 22d, the vessel reeled off 284 miles, the record 
Other good daily runs were as follows: 
and 272 miles. There 
exciting races with clipper ships. 

Commodore Stevens, who was to represent the other 
owners in the management of the yacht while abroad, 
went across by steamer. He was accompanied by Col. 
James Hamilton, father-in-law of George L. Schuyler, 
one of the owners who intended to make the trip but was 
prevented from doing so. 

At Havre the America began fitting for a race. The 
hull, which had been gray, was painted black. Commo- 


across under 


for the voyage. 


270, 209, 219, 22: were some 


dore Stevens lost no time in beginning his efforts to ob- 
British 


tain a match, but this seemed a difficult thing. 


FOR THI 
BRIDGE, 


of the voyage—a 


THE 
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an, 


yachtsmen were hospitable but seemed unwilling for one 
reason or another to send any particular yacht against the 


American invader. Commodore Stevens finally sent a 
challenge to the Earl of Wilton offering to sail the 


\merica against any schooner or cutter in the Royal 
Yacht Squadron “in a six-knot breeze” for 10,000 guineas. 
Captain Coffin in his comments on the subject said that 
this was a “staggerer” for the Britishers. The challenge 
came to naught and it was finally decided to enter the 
\merica in the open regatta of August 22d, for the 100 
guinea cup. 

No favorable impression was made on English critics 
by the America with her “long, low bow and thick, stiff- 
looking rakish masts.”” “A big boned skeleton she might be 
called, but no phantom,” said one expert of the time and 
this might suggest that already the American 
clipper” had established world-wide fame. (It 


“phantom 


’ 


Was Salad 
at the time, however, that the America’s impromptu race 
with the British cutter Laverock on the day of her arrival 
the 
somewhat frightened the English yachtsmen. 


English vessel was outsailed, 


| he | n- 


at Cowes, in which 


don Times, as a matter of fact, went on record as saying the Brit- 





LAST TEN 


BOSTON 


famous 


ishers for a while acted “as a 
flock of wood-pigeons might at 
the appearance of a sparrow 
hawk.”) Unaffected by the 
those in 


yacht 


comment, 
the 
were brimful of confidence and 


sceptical 


charge of Yankee 





she was ready for the starting 
gun in the morning of August 
22nd. 
Orders for the race, an open 
regatta, indicated that there 


would be no allowance of time 
The yachts were 


for tonnage. 


to start at 10 a.m, at Cowes and 

sail around the Isle of 

Wight, a distance of 53 miles 

There was no time prescrib 

ed for accomplishing the dis- 

YEARS ALONGSIDE CHELSI tance. 

The following memorable 

list of entries was made for the 

contest, and shows well the diversity of the fleet: 





AS SHE 


1890 


APPEARED IN AFTER A REBUILDING IN I885 
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OwneR 
Sir W. P. Carew. 
Volante Cutter Mr. J. L. Cragie. 
Arrow Cutter T. Chantebyne. 
Wyvern Schooner Ane of Marlborough. 


Ione rus 
Toustatce ~ 2 s of Conyngham 


=... f BJ in 


M Cutt re hoe. 
y Schooner ‘t= 


Ric TONNAGE 


Schooner 


Boat 
Beatrice 


master 

a Curli 

° R. Franklend. 
< _ even. 


Schooner pie arya. 
Cutter 47 Be Merchant. 
Titania, Stella and Ferrande did not start. 


Henry Steers, nephew of the designer was on board the 
America during the race and in a speech at a dinner at the Sea- 
wanhaka Yacht Club in 1877, gave an excellent account of some 
events before the contest and of the race itself. It will be seen 
from this that two very notable wagers were laid on the event. 

“It was then considered something of an undertaking to go 
across the Atlantic in a yacht,” said Mr. Steers, “and we went 
over with only the small sails of the pilot boat Mary Taylor ; nev- 
ertheless we were only 17% days in making the passage. When 
we got to Cowes I remember it was 
considered very presumptious on our 
part to entertain the idea that we could 
build a boat that could beat their ‘out- 
and-outers.’ There were two or three 
races before ours came off, and we 
used to get under way with jib and 
mainsail and go out with the racing 
yachts, and it was just as certain we 
could beat them as that the sun would 
rise. 

“Some of the gentlemen of our 
party wanted to make their expenses 
after coming so far and they went to 
one place and another trying to get a 
little money on the race, but their suc- 
cess was not brilliant. We were rig- 
ged pilot-boat fashion, having no fore- 
topmast and no flying jib-boom and, as 
we thought we could do better with a 
flying jib, we went to Ratsey, at the 
Isle of Wight, to get him to make the 
spar. My uncle bet him the price of 
that jib-boom that we could beat any 
boat that he could name, and he named the Beatrice. Well, then 
we went to a sailmaker’s to have a flying jib made and we bet the 
price of this sail on the race. We won these two wagers and that 
was all we did win on the result. 

“There were 8 cutters and 7 schooners in the race; the cutters 
lay in line ahead and the schooners were about 300 yards astern. 
The wind was from the westward. The yachts were allowed to 
get up their sails after the first gun but we found that we con- 
stantly overran our anchor and slewed around, and we had to 
lower our sails, so that all the yachts got off ahead of us. However, 
we had a large crew and got our sails up very quickly. By the 
time we got to the Nab we had walked through the whole fleet 
except four—the Beatrice, Aurora, Volante and Arrow. We were 
running wing and wing and these boats would steer close together 
so that when we tried to get through them we could not without 
fouling, and had to keep cutting and sheering about, very often 
being near jibing, but finally we managed to get past the fleet. 

“From the Nab to St. Catherine’s the wind was ahead, and 
there we left them so fast that when we got down to the Point 
there was not a yacht in sight. Here we caught the tide and for a 


LINE DRAWING OF AMERICA AS SHE WAS RIGGED WHEN 
SHE TOOK THE 100 GUINEA CUP IN I85I. 
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long time made little way beating against it, and the little Auro 
came up pretty near to us and the Arrow was just behind he 
After getting by St. Catherine’s Point we had a leading wind a 
we went from there to the Needles at a rate of 12 to 14 k 
Off St. Catherine’s we carried away our flying jib-boom an 
remember that Dick Brown said he was d—d glad it was gone 
he didn’t believe in carrying a flying jib to windward. Wea 

at Cowes, winning the race, at about 8 o'clock. 

The America anchored at 8:35, and 20 minutes later ¢ 
the Aurora, a cutter of 47 tons. “Had there been an allow 
of time for tonnage,” says one account, “the Aurora, by Ac 
scale, would have been beaten less than two minutes. Had 
drifting continued an hour or so longer it would have given 
the Cup.” 

Although there was a “second” in the race despite the f 
conversation attributed to Queen Victoria and her signal mz 
there was actually no third out of the 15 starters. The 
Arrow which was in third position at the time, grounded at § 
Catherine’s, and those that followed found such a strong hi 
tide at this point that they were obliged to give up the race. 

A short account of the contest published in an Americ 
paper after the English papers read 
ed this side by mail was as follows; 

“Starting at 10 o’clock with a lig 
westerly wind, at about 11:30, a 
the yachts had turned No Man’s 
and were beating to the westward, t 
wind freshened to a good 6-kn 
breeze for a short time, at the end 
which the America’s position was 
miles to windward of the nearest yael 
The wind then died away and f 
yachts beat slowly up under Shank 
Chine with a strong _head tide, t 
America still widening the distance. 
3 o'clock the wind freshened again, 2 
when at 5:40 p.m. (the America havi 
carried away her jib-boom) round 
the Needles the Aurora (47 tons, 
smallest entry) was, by the best En 
lish report of the,race, about 8 m 
astern and the rest of the squadron ¥ 
not to be seen. 

“Second, that the wind bearing lig 
again and the tide ahead, the Ame 
anchored, winner of the Cup at 8:35 p.m., the Aurora 8 
p.m.” 

In the speech delivered by Mr. Steers at the Seawan 
Club he remarked that “There was an awful crying and moan 
about Cowes that night. Ratsey and other builders were mu 
chagrined, but they all said they could build a boat to beat t 
America. ‘Well,’ said John C. Stevens, ‘what will you do?’ The 
said, ‘We will build a boat in go-days that will beat the Amefi 
for 500 pounds.’ He said, ‘That won’t pay us for waiting 90 da 
Make it $25,000 and we will wait and sail the race.’ They wot 
not do this and so it came to naught. 

“In this aftermath of astonishment at Cowes there came 
protest from one of the competing yachtsmen. Mr. Acke 
owner of the Brilliant, sent in a protest the next day agaifl 
awarding the Cup to the America on the ground that she passé 
on the wrong side of the Nab Light, Fortunately the sailil 
directions sent to Commodore Stevens gave no instructions ¢ 
that head and the account was therefore dismissed.” 

A few days after the race around the Isle of Wight, @ 

(Continued on page 62) 








The Ice 





a NIJMBER of vears ago, hunting and fishing having lost 
their charms as winter sports, I became interested in ice 
yachting, and after talking it over with the late Commo- 
Jore Higginson of the Orange Lake Yacht Club, I decided that 
would build an ice boat. The Commodore gave me some of 
e parts, runners and so forth, saying that was the way everyone 
began. Others also contributed various parts, and after getting 
ogether a collection of odds and ends I started in to build. Up 
o that time I had had but one ride on an ice boat in my life. 

The design I followed was the conventional one published in 
one of the boating magazines of a craft carrying about 200 square 
feet of sail. The only thing that went into that boat that was old 
ras the sail, and as none of the parts which were contributed 
tted just right, I studied the question to see where I| could 
mprove on the boat; and I have been studying the problem ever 
since. That first boat was named the Odds and Ends. It had 
a regular two-piece backbone, and basswood runner plank and 
was equipped with solid 
spars. She sailed fairly 
well but had the fault of 
the common type of cap- 
sizing easily and of 
“flickering.” One day 
the sail filled with no one 
aboard and the boat went 
ashore with the windward 
runner about four feet in 
the air. Some of the iron 
work could he used sub- 
sequently, but the wood 
work made good kindling 
wood. 

This set me to think- 
ing on the problem of 
greater stability and the 
design of ice boats in 
general. It was plain 
that the old conventional 
type had been brought to 
#@ the highest point of per- 
liggm fection as regards light- 
efigg Ness of construction, -hol- 
8:88 low spars, etc., and it was 

no use trying to beat 
hal the best that the old type could produce by following the same lines. 

i I realized that an improvement in design must be the first 







































step. Many people are afraid of the old type when the wind | 


t ti starts to blow, and with good reason, on account of the danger 
of capsizing or the boat’s becoming unmanageable. when one 
efi@™ ‘unner lifts. Naturally, increased stability was to be desired; 
layy 2nd with stability gained, the weight of the boat could be cut 
ougs down on a given sail area, which should increase the speed. 
. So my next boat was one in which the cockpit was further 
forward on the backbone, bringing the center of gravity for- 
cet Ward and further from the line of stress, where it would do the 
ung Most good as ballast. The tiller and rudder were connected by a 
$s@™ chain running on sprockets. This type I called the Heavy Weather 
iim ™odel, and I made three different boats after it. It was fully 
sam described in the December, 1910, issue of YACHTING under the 
tit'e of “An Improved Ice Boat.” The first and second boats 
im =Were much too heavy, but for 250 feet of sail, a backbone 26 feet 
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Ice boat Square People, 590 feet of sail, Built after “Heavy Weather” Model with 
cockpit well forward on backbone. Has been very successful. 


Boat Up to Date as I See It 


By DR. WILLIAM M. STANBROUGH. 


long with a 12-font runner plank would be about right, with the 
cockpit 3 feet 6 inches forward of the rudder. I think this boat 
an improvement over the old type, and a number have been built 
in various places which have achieved great success. Just after 
I completed the last one I thought that I was through, and that 
the last words on ice boats had been said, but as the varnish 
was drying an idea occurred to me of a still better way to increase 
the stability and thus carry more sail on a given length. The 
idea is still one aiming to get the center of gravity to windward 
of the line of stress ; this increases the stability without increased 
weight. I accomplished it by utilizing the force of both lee and 
weather sail—that is, trying to break the backbone in two at the 
runner plank fore and aft of the point of lateral resistance, giv- 
ing a forward or rigid part and a rear or movable part to which 
the cockpit is fastened and moves with it. To bend or warp 
this backbone, a means of control is needed, and can be worked - 
out successfully in several different ways.. Such a boat can 
be made lighter for a 
given sail area and can 
carry a higher sail plan, 
which will be more effec- 
tive. The idea has work- 
ed out so well that I have 
applied for a patent ‘on 
the principle, and allow- 
ance has been given. 

Figure No.* 3 shows 
the conventional ice yacht 
with rigid framevand with 
the center of gravity of 
boat,- and of boat and 
crew worked out. Figure 
No. 2 shows my improved 
ice yacht with the centers 
of gravity approximated, 
and with the additional 
improvement of a method 
of shifting these centers 
to windward of the line 
of support or stress by 
means of a movable or 
hinged after part of the 
backbone to which” the 
ruddér is fastened./, By 
means of a lever the conventional equal sided triangle is changed 
into a scalene, or an unequal sided trianglé> The long ‘side*of 
the triangle being to windward and the short. side to leeward 
changes the keel from the conventional straight one to’an obtuse: — 
angle, the shorter portion being at the stern as shown. (See — 
Figure 2, positions 1 and 3 showing movable part, or lever, in 
windward or leeward positions.) 

It will be seen that by attaching a weight to the forward end 
of the lever, it can be moved to windward at the desire of the 
operator, or the movement of the lever can be made automatic 
by attaching the main sheet to the top of the rudder post, or at. 
some other convenient point at the end of the movable part, 
where the pull of the sheet will throw the weight at the other 
end of the lever up to windward; or it can be made semi-auto~ 
matic by a lever and wire rope properly attached, the sprocket 
and chain or drum and cable being still used to control the rudder 
as in the Heavy Weather model before described. In a light — 
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wind if it is desired to have less 
weight on the windward runner, so 
that there will be practically but 
two points of support to reduce 
friction, the above can be reversed, 
with the result that the boat will 
move faster in a lighter wind. 
As will be noted, the stability is 
increased by -moving the rudder 
support to leeward, as the weight 
of boat and load act through the 
longer lever, and the weight of the 
entire outfit is turned into ballast, 
excepting the lee runner and the 
rudder, making it possible to use a 
smaller structure of very much less 
weight for the same sail area, thus 
increasing the safety, speed and 
pleasure of operating an ice boat. 


¥- 
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carries the cockpit, and its forward 
end has 2714 pounds of lead ballast. 

It will be seen that with the pull 

- the main sheet at the rudder (point 
D, Fig. 2) the long lever arm 
carrying the weight of crew and 
the. ballast will be thrown up to 
windward, thus. increasing stability, 
The following tables on page 31 
show just what is gained in stability 
and what can be saved in weight 
with this type of boat as against 
the conventional one with the solid 
backbone. For comparison, the 
weights and figures of the conven- 
tional type are taken from the ice 
boat Gale, where actual weights and 
figures were available, while with 
the new type of boat the actual 





In the boat under consideration in 








weights of the various parts are 
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this article, the runner plank was 


— given, showing a decrease of 27% 





25% shorter than in the regular 
type. There are several other ways 
of moving this center of gravity to 
windward of the line of support, and the changing of the keel 
from a straight line to an obtuse angle is not essential. Some 
of these other methods will be spoken of later, but for the present 
we will confine ourselves to the model under discussion, showing 
its advantages. In this new type it will be noticed that the rigid 
backbone extends only to within about four feet of the rudder, the 
latter being carried on a movable keel or backbone, which is pivoted 
to the after end of the rigid backbone and with a long arm extend- 
ing forward as far as the runner plank. This movable backbone 


Fig. 1. 
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STAN BROUG oar 
with Movasie Bac gone 


Profile of new type of ice boat, with movable lever arm 
carrying cockpit pivoted on rigid keel or backbone. 247 
square feet of sail. 


Ibs., which is the amount of ballast 
added to lever arm to bring the total 
weight up to the conventional type 
of boat for the purpose of fair comparison. Centers of gravity 
of boat and of crew are also worked out. The three tables give 
the moments in foot pounds with the movable backbone amid- 
ship (as in the conventional type) at an angle of 19% degrees 
to windward and at an angle of 19% to leeward. 

Fig. 5 is a diagram showing righting moment for various 
positions between the extreme leeward and windward ones of 
the lever arm. A study of these tables shows an increase of 
nearly 200 lbs. in righting moment between the new type of boat 
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Fig. 2. 
lever arm to windward. 

















Plan of new type with movable backbone carrying cockpit and crew. Position 1, lever arm to leeward. Position 2, lever arm in center. 
“G”, center of gravity, boat and crew. 
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and the old type as 
exemplified in the 
Gale, yet the latter 
had a runner plank 
“of 16 feet as 
against 12 feet in 
my boat and much 
heavier runners. 
There are vari- 











ous methods of 
controlling the 
movement of the 























Crew 








movable backbone 
or lever arm, one 
of which is by a 
friction clutch 
placed in the for- 
ward end of the 
cockpit handy to 
the helmsman’s 
han‘, whereby the 
friction of the lev- 
er arm‘on the guide 
between the two 
cross-bars L is in- 
creased or lessened 
at will, so that the 


Fig. 3. 


weight 7 


Conventional type of ice boat. Actual 
13% pounds. 250 square feet of sail. Shows 


movable part may 






centers of gravity of boat and of crew. 


Position 1—Movable Backbone 
to Leeward. 


Leverage Moments 





Weight, about in ft. Ibs. 

Item. Ibs. line EF. about E.F. 
Backbone K ..... 166 5.3 880 
Yockpit M .... 105 8 s4 
PAM jcc cceeens 95 5.4 513 
ocetoneie 60 5.4 324 

occees eennae 43 6.7 288 
RE 20 3.5 70 

+0606 Cabana 10 5.7 57 
ROOM cc cceeenn 5 8.8 44 
EEE AS 26 0 Sea 
nf and gear 14 4 6 
° 0.6:4etpitn ene 24 4.7 113 

‘lute bh G.ccsaseay 8 1.0 8 
races H &L 50 3.5 175 
SVORWOTK. wcccives 5.4 324 
686 2886 

cs eee 300 9 270 

986 3156 

matlast ..ssccdeus 27% 1.8 49.5 


Total weight..1,013% Right. mo. 3,205.5 
Righting leverage about EF ...3,205 
=3.2 





1,013% 


can also be worked out with a 
wire rope, working over a 
drum in the center of the mov- 
able backbone and controlled 
as in the other case by a clutch 
or small hand lever. 

There is a_ still further 
modification of this principle, 
and a much simpler one, which 
is shown in Fig. 4, in which the 
movable portion carrying the 
rudder is pivoted on the fixed 
backbone as in the previous ex- 
ample, but instead of having 
one lever arm extending for- 


be fixed in any 
desired position. It 


Position 2—Movable Backbone 
in Centre. 








ward, there are twe 
in the form of the 
letter “V”, meeting 
and being bolted 
through the mov- 
able rudder support 
and extending for- 
ward to and resting 
on the cross run- 
ner-plank. These 
two arms carry 









the cockpit and 








crew and simplify 
greatly the details 
of construction. 
Where the two 
arms meet the 
movable rudder 
support they are 
strengthened by a 
Y%4-inch V_ shaped 
iron plate on the 
top and bottom as 
shown in the cut, 
through which 
work the pivot at 
the end of back- 
bone and the tiller 
In this case 
control is very eas- 


Fig. 4. 


head. 


Position 3—Movable Backbone 
to Windward. 









































Moments in Leverage Moments 
Lever- ft. Ibs. Weight, about in ft. Ibs. 
Item. Weight. age. about RS. Item. lbs. line EF. about CD. 
Backbone ........ 166 5.4 896 Backbone K....... 166 5.6 930 
Cockpit, M., ete... 105 2.5 262 Cockpit and bar M. 105 4.0 420 
Cross plank ...... 95 5.6 532 Cross plank ...... $5 5.7 541 
-f,  .. Baer 60 5.6 336 2 runners ........ 60 5.7 342 
MNOS. V0 <0.55cb en aba 43 6.7 288 OS eS ae 43 6.6 284 
en Re EES oe 20 3.9 78 oe een rer 20 4.3 86 
PCS Rr eee 10 5.9 59 CEE 55 2 nid vane 10 5.9 59 
Jibboom 5 8.5 42 Jibboom ......... 5 8.0 40 
Rudder 26 0 ee Rudder, ete. ..... 26 0 A 
Tiller and gear .. 14 1.3 18 Tiller and gear.... 14 2.0 28 
Ry aE 24 4.9 118 DE en vss dane 24 5.2 125 
Clutch G ........ 8 3.2 26 Clutch G......... 8 5.3 42 
Braces H. and L... 50 3.9 195 Braces H. and L.. 50 4.3 215 
Ironwork .......-- 0 5.5 330 Ironwork ete. . 5.6 336 
686 3,180 686 3,448 
OMG: osi6 35s 300 2.7 810 QO vvescvsacus 300 4.5 1,350 
986 3,990 986 4,798 
Ballast Z. ....... 27% 5.5 1 PEO, Pe 27% 8.8 242 
Tee 6 fAv eae 1,013% Right. mo. 4,141 Total weight. ..1,013% pear’ mo. 5,040 
Right. leverage about line RS. ..4141 Righting leverage about CD...5,040 
=4.08 =5’ 
1013% 1,013% 
wes FE, 
‘ ae < 
—~ — 
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Fig. 5 
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Modification of Stanbrough boat with 





cockpit carried on two movable lever arms 
pivoted to rigid back bone, utilizing ! 


weight of crew as ballast. ” 








Righting 3 ome Caleulates 
ventional Type o 
Iee Beat Gale. 
Momenis ip 
Lever- ft. Ibs. 
Item, Weight age. about AB. 
Backbone ........ 288 5.6 1,618 
Cross plank ...... 143 7.2 1,080 
2 rummers ...-.... 89 7.2 640 
SRRGR: Sicew cc cctene 39 8.5 331 
Boom, 18 ft. 6 in. 21 4.8 101 
GE edad ceesneaes 9 7.3 66 
Jibboom ......... 5 11.5 57 
Rudder, ete. ..... 29 0 0 
eh bs 82 06-0'0 9% 7 7 
Ba sieds eee vas 24 5.9 142 
Ironwork, etc. .... 57 7.0 399 
TOORE vnc vec'o ae 713% 4,386 
OOO. ccarssivrines 300 1.6 480 
Total weight...1,013% Right. mo. 4,866 


Righting leverage about line A-B. .4866 





1013 % 
4.8’ 


ily worked out by means of a 
wire rope from each lever arm 
to the backbone and to a 
clutch in the cockpit. Fig. 1 
shows the new type in profile, 
and explains the method of 
pivoting the movable portion 
upon the rigid keel or backbone. 

In placing this boat before 
the public I have not gone into 


the minor details of construc- . 


tion, as I am only explaining 
the principle here. I built such 
a boat last year, and tried 
her out with very good success. 
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The Log of the Adventuress on 


A WINTER CRUISE TO THE WEST INDIES IN A 53-FOOT AUXILIARY SCHOONER. 
PART III—FROM GUANTANAMO TO MIAMI, FLA. 


By E. B. GREEN, JR. 


N ARRIVING back at the naval station at Guantanamo, 
we anchored off the station-ship Newark and that even- 
ing called upon Commandant Ball, on board the famous 

old ship, to find if theré: was any place where we could haul out 
to see what was wrong with the propeller. We were told that 
there was no crib deep enough for the Adventuress, and the only 
thing we could do was to send down a diver. . 

While in swimniing the next morning we discovered the 
cause of the engine’s sudden and violent racing, for only one 
blade of the propeller was found remaining. It was imperative 
that we should get it replaced before proceeding north, and ar-’ 
rangements were made with Commandant Ball to send down 
divers to take off the propeller and stern bearing. This proved 
to be a difficult task and took three days. While the work was 
going on a Sunday intervened, so that we had plenty of time to 
look over the station, the marine camp, several of the ships, and 
to return again to Caimenera. 

At the end of the three days, during which time we hauled 
in alongside of a dock, 
the diver, with the aid 
of a machine shop, had 
replaced the propeller 
with the only suitable 
one to be found at the 
station. On her trial 
trip, however, she 
showed a speed of only 
4% miles an hour with 
this wheel. But as the 
stern bearing had been 
made true, we felt satis- 
fied. It was lucky that 
we found it and had it 
overhauled when we 
did, as the breaking of 
the stuffing box at sea 
would have been a bad 
thing to handle. 

Just after colors 
that night we cast off 
the lines and started 
down the bay, getting sail on her as we went. There was.a light 
northwest wind and we sailed down by the fleet which was now 
illuminated, while the bands of some of the ships were playing. 
On reaching the mouth of the harbor we struck a fine, fresh land 
breeze. This, however, lasted only about two hours when the wind 
hauled to the east. This was ahead, and kicked up a bad chop and 
we had a head current as well. At 11 the watch below reported 
that one of the sea valves was leaking and the bilge water was 
above the cabin floor. At this, Mr. Moot, the skipper, wisely 
ordered her to be put about, and we soon regained our original 
anchorage at Fisherman’s Point. 

We arose late the next morning. The harbor was as calm as 
a mill pond. About nine, there seemed to be a little upper air, 
so we got under way again for Miami and the “States,” and 
drifted out of the harbor, striking a good fresh southeast breeze 
as soon as we were clear of the mouth, and we yere able to 
make a long reach along the coast towards the eastern end of 
the island, 60 miles away. About noon the wind hauled to the 





THE DIVER AT GUANTANAMO WHO REPLACED THE PROPELLER. 


east, and Capt. Moot laid his course out to sea to keep clear 
of a squall gathering over Guantanamo. So we ran E.S.E. all 
that afternoon and night, with a fresh breeze. At daybreak 
the wind kept hauling to the north and we followed it around, 
At sun-up we saw that we were north of the southwestern penin- 
sula of Hayti, and could make out plainly its high mountainy, 
The east end of Cuba was also visible. 

As the morning grew the wind died out, until we lost steerage 
way. The current, however, sets down through the Windward 
passage with such strength that we were being carried towara 
the coast of Hayti, while Cuba had nearly faded from sight, 
At nine the engine was started, and we laid our course to the 
east, thus striking the counter current along the coast of Hayfti, 
instead of striking directly across for the eastern end of Cuba, 
This was a wise move since we could do only 4% miles an hour 
under power, and had only a limited amount of gasolene aboard, 
as the naval station had been unable to spare any the day we left. 
During the afternoon a light breeze sprang up from the west 
and before dark Cape 
Haytien, then in the 
midst of a revolution, 
was sighted. Towards 
evening the wind haul- 
ed to the north and 
freshened, with a fall- 
ing barometer. At ten 
a nasty squall coming 
off from Hayti struck 
us, and the watch be- 
low had to be called 
out to help lower the 
mainsail. While this 
was being done the 
yacht got well soaked 
down and the steward 
was drowned out for- 
ward. The course was 
changed to north by 
west, and this we held 
all night under jib and 
foresail, through a 
choppy sea-which knocked her about badly. The wind was a hot 
breeze right off Hayti, and in the morning every one felt the 
effects of a sleepless night. 

At eight it grew calm though there was still a bad roll to 
the sea. The engine was started and kept running until noon, 
when we picked up a light east wind. It was very hot, especially 
at the wheel, until late in the afternoon, when the wind freshened. 
Cape Maisi with its arid, palisaded hills gradually drew nearef. 
The light was passed at six, and about the same time we met a 
string of six United Fruit Company’s ships, all bound for 
Jamaica. Towards 8 o’clock the wind was nearly gone again 
and remained light all night. Just before morning came we 
picked up a light off-shore breeze and a heavy roll from the 
north, which caused the rigging to do a good deal of slatting, 
but every one was getting used to these noises, as one does f0 
trolley cars or an alarm clock. The log showed 22 miles for the 
night run, and as the morning wore on the wind dropped entirely. 
Soon we were in an oily calm, and all on board amused themselves 
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watching the dolphins swimming about the ship’s side. The 
prilliancy of their coloring which embodies every color of the 
spectrum, soon had a line of enthusiastic observers along the 
ship's side. These fish would:smell at the bait, but showed no 
signs of taking it, probably because it could not be made to move 
fast enough through the water to resemble a flying fish. 

About noon we picked up a fair northeast wind which held 
fresh all the rest of the day as we ran along the northeast coast 
of Cuba. Another squall struck down about to that night; when 
the port watch turned out again to lower the mainsail. This 
squall came up wind and made a terrific chop. At midnight it 
was drizzling without a breath of air, and the ship rose and 
fell and rolled about like a cork. About two we got a light breeze 
from the northeast which gave us a little headway. We were 
then well off shore. In the morning there was still no wind, 
and it remained cloudy all day, with a heavy swell. By after- 
noon we had worked well in towards the land, and it was very 
green and beautiful, which quite surprised us, for Cuba is 
usually dry and brown. The mountains were very curiously 
outlined against the sky and looked like a rough row of fangs. 
About 4 o'clock we were off the little walled town of Gibara, 
where we decided to put in, entering the harbor in a blinding 
rain squall. 

As we dropped 
anchor we fired a 
salute, so that it was 
not long before a 
motor boat put out 
with nine Cubans on 
nd board. Among them 
all-E was the port doctor, 













ten the customs house 
ingM™ officer, the pilot of 
ick the port, and the 
Mi owner of the only 
led motor boat in town. 


he@ The rest were a num- 
hisM™ ber of curious citi- 
he@™ zens, all smelling ot 
ed rice powder and jab- 
fd@% bering like monkeys. 
or On. leaving Jamai- 
‘as@™ ca, Capt. Moot had 
byM™ gotten no bill of 
1d health from the Con- 
nd@™ sul, believing that Dr. 
am Barton, acting as 
OtM ship’s surgeon, was 
he@™ sufficient guarantee 

for our good health. 
tom We were allowed to 
mf land in  Caimenera; 
ly but were not given 
i. MH clearance papers from + 
Mm there. This greatly 
“4m upset the doctor at 
or@™ Gibara, and he said 
mm we could not lana 
vem until he telegraphed 
he@™ Havana. All that any- 
ig. body wanted that night 
foM Was sleep, so no argu- 
hem ment followed. The 
pilot then announced 
that it was necessary 
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to take a pilot on entering port, so he insisted on moving the yacht 
a few boat lengths. It was not until four the next afternoon that 
anyone came out to us; then some official came to announce 
that permission had been granted for only the Captain to land. 
Mr. Moot does not speak Spanish, so Dr. Barton decided to go 
along as interpreter, as he knew how to say a few complimentary 
personal remarks in that language. 

They called on the chief officer of the port, a little man with 
the manners of. an ambassador, who luckily spoke English. He 
gave us a permit to buy supplies, and extended to all of us per- 
mission to come ashore. He also told us that we could not 
leave the port until he gave us a despatch, and expressed 2 de- 
sire to have a sail on the yacht. 

We ordered water here and it had to be brought out in casks. 
It is very precious stuff in this town and they charged over two 
cents a gallon for it. The supplies were all aboard that day and 
plans had been made to sail without the despatch, as we felt it 
was a useless slip of paper, but we were invited to a grand ball 
at the Spanish Club that night, and stayed over for it. 

We lay around the deck all the next day, resting up from our 
labors at the ball. At 4 in the afternoon Capt. Moot ordered the 
mainsail set, and stops loosed preparatory to getting under way. 












































CHART OF EAST END OF CUBA, THE OLD BAHAMA CHANNEL AND THE COURSE TO MIAMI. 














Photo by W. B. Jackson. 
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ON THE WAY NORTH FROM MIAMI WITH A FAIR WIND. 


About this time a squall was gathering to the eastward which 
looked very black. Without warning it struck us, and before 
we had time to lower the mainsail the anchor was dragging. It 
was badly fouled and had practically no hold, so that we sud- 
denly found ourselves on top of a long steamship pier. The 
engine was started, but the wind was so strong it did not have 
enough power to hold us up against it and we kept on dragging. 
The rain drove in our faces so hard that we could not see to 
work, and we had the greatest difficulty in getting the mainsail 
in and stowed. A line was finally passed to the pier in time to 
save the launch on the davits, and as soon as the wind abated, 
we worked out to a safe anchorage. Here we lay in muddy 
water from a river, now dreadfully swollen, and bearing on it 
dried sugar cane stalks swept down by the flood. 

As the dispatch had been granted ‘that day, we set sail 
at seven the following morning for Miami, Fla., with a light 
shore breeze. When well outside we got a north wind, which 
is very unusual at this season of the year. This held until after- 
noon, when a squall crept out over us from the shore. It looked 
like a large inverted saucer, and its edge was clean cut and inky 
black. It brought heavy rain, but not much wind, and passed, 
leaving us in a calm, 

At 4 in the morning the wind was off 
shore, and Maternallos Light on the Cuban 
coast was visible. We were only making 
about two knots an hour. Later in the rnorn- 
ing we picked up a good fresh northeast 
breeze, which held all day. At 5 we made 
out Lobos Key Light. We had thought of 
running into the lee of this light and an- 
choring over night, as we were all tired and 
the Old Bahama Channel lay before us, 
which is narrow and dangerous to work 
through at night. But when we got there 
we found it too rough for anchoring. About 
10 o'clock we bore away for Paredon Grande 
Key Light, a run of 25 miles. The port 
watch came on deck at midnight. At 
3 we were well up on the light, sailing with 
a good fair wind, but the watch discovered 
that the current had set them off their course 
to the south, so they hauled more off shore. 
At 4 the skipper came on deck and gave 
the watch a dressing down for not calling 
him, for even then the bottom was visible un- 
der us in the moonlight, so close were we in. 

The next morning we were still off the 
light, in a calm, but about noon caught a 
light breeze and soon passed Guinchos Key, 
on the north side of the channel. The tide 





WHAT A HURRICANE LEFT ON THE 
FLORIDA KEYS, 


had set us completely across the channel from one side to the 


other during the calm, and very fast at that. It emphasized the le 
necessity of auxiliary power in these waters, for without it ag ™ 
ship is almost helpless at times. A northeast breeze now struckil ? 
in and the course was laid N.W. across the Bahama Bank, sof” 
that all that afternoon we were sailing in five fathoms of water al 
and could plainly see bottom, while no land was in sight. Weim 
carried all sail through the evening thougn the wind kept freshen- S 
ing, until finally the fisherman’s stay-sail split. The wind wasim™ 
astern now, and a considerable sea was running, so that it took im << 
careful steering to keep from jibing when she would yaw on top C 
of a sea. We couldn’t change the course to bring the wind on he 
the quarter, for on the run from the Old Bahama Channel tof™® 
Miami, Florida, right across the Gulf Stream, the greatest pre-{ fr 
caution had to be taken to steer a straight course. - 
The breeze was now fresh off the water and the torpid air th 
of Cuba had been left behind. The wind kept freshening hour st 
by hour and the sea was getting higher as we got into the 
Stream, but it was wonderful sailing. About 5 we began to sight 
steamers, and then the low keys of Florida. As soon as it was 
dark we picked up Carysfort Reef Light. Capt. Moot had laid 
his course to pick up this light, but there 
was considerable speculation on the land- 
fall, because it is impossible to figure ex- 
actly on the current of the Gulf Stream, 
for its speed varies considerably. We made 
up a pool on board, some betting on Miami 
Light, 24 miles to the north, others on Alli-4 
gator reef to the south, but the skipper® 
won the pool. He then ran in behind a 
reef a little to the north of Carysfort Light, 
as it was impossible to run into Miami after 
dark, and anchored in a bad sea, but every ' 
one on board was glad to get some rest. 
At 6 the next morning, May 24th, wel ¢. 
got sail on her again and were off Miami i }, 
by noon, Capt. Moot taking her through , 
the outer channel into Biscayne Bay (um i }, 
doubtedly the worst channel on the AtHH , 
lantic Coast) and we anchored safely off 
the little town, now looking quite deserted , 
with its winter hotels closed. But it looked iy g 
mighty good to us, so clean and so Ametk# ; 
can, for it was our old U.S. A. once moremy , 
with our own countrymen about on shore, 5 


Then some one thought we ought to 
hoist the quarantine flag, and see the port 
doctor and customs house officer. We 
were certainly learning. But this was the 
United States and there wouldn’t be any 
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red tape as at Kingston or Gibara. 


So Capt. Moot went ashore to the 
Here he learned 
that the port doctor wanted a bill 
of health, We had none (as 
usual), as again it-had-not been 
thought necessary. ~ Washington 
was wired, and we were finally 
passed without any restrictions the 
first thing next morning. 

We spent a whole week in 
Miami, most of the time trying 
to fix it up with the custom au- 
thorities for our failure to have 
the proper papers from Cuba, but 
were finally ready to sail for Char- 
leston and home. It took all one 
morning to get clear of Biscayne 
Bay and the outer channel, but 
we finally passed Miami Light 
about noon. The wind was very soft all that day and night, 


Band the next day was not much better than a calm, but the 


Stream was running fast, and observations showed surprising 
results. The second night we got a light breeze, but the next 
day was calm again. It is a run of 400 miles from Miami to 
Charleston and the noon observation that day showed that we 
had only covered half the distance. It remained calm until 
8 bells when it started to breeze up from the south. This kept 
freshening all night, and the little Adventuress made good time, 
running dead before it. At noon the next day the skipper shot 
the sun and was surprised to find we were off Charleston Light- 
ship. In other words she had made 200 miles in 24 hours and 
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WAITING TO BE PASSED BY THE QUARANTINE OFFICIALS AT 
MIAMI. 
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the log reading showed the Stream 
to bé running very strong. 

The day was hazy and we 

missed the lightship, running by 
about three miles before the 
course’ was changed inshore. 
‘This was unfortunate for it 
meant a dead beat back. The 
yacht stuck her nose into it 
badly and once, when she came 
about, the galley stove upset and 
started a blaze. The steward 
fought to put it out but could 
not make any headway. The 
skipper had presence of mind 
enough to haul out the kerosene 
reservoir tank, and it was lucky 
that he did for the fire was so 
hot it melted the zinc lining be- 
hind the stove. The steward was 
quite exhausted from the smoke and became the doctor’s first 
patient on board. 

This excitement was hardly over when a bad squall hit us. 
We doused the topsail and let her have it. The first puff was the 
strongest. Capt. Moot had the wheel and as he didn’t wish to 
let her up too fast, and all her head-sails were drawing, the wind 
knocked her down until the small launch on the davits took in 
water. The rail and part of the house were under water also, 
and it was impossible to stand in the cockpit without hanging 
on to something. After we got her in the wind, the mainsail was 
lowered. This, however, had been too much, for the Doctor, and 

(Continued on page 60) 


Feeling the.Way With the Lead 





By CHARLES H. HALL. 









































OR centuries seamen have been finding the 

depth of water by the same primitive 
method of letting down a weight with a 
line, marked at intervals, attached to it. 
Where the depth is not over twenty fath- 
oms the weight is comparatively small. For 
greater depths a heavier weight and strong- 
er line are required. Only in recent years has any mechanical means 
been used; and we need not consider here the modern sounding- 
machine, nor the devices for exploring the ocean floors, for they 
have no place on the small yacht or motor boat, which does not 
go far off shore. 

“he hand lead today is essentially what it was two thousand 
years ago, when “about midnight the shipmen deemed that they 
drew near to some country. And they sounded and found twenty 
fathoms, and when they had gone a little further, they sounded 
again and found fifteen fathoms.” Whereupon, afraid of a lee 
shore and being no good on a bowline they “cast out four anchors 
an’ wished for the day.” 

lhe lead itself is a casting of octagonal section with a saucer- 
lik: depression in the bottom and a hole through the top. Through 
thi: hole the line is rove, the neatest method being to splice an eye 
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in the end of the line, lead this through the hole in the lead and 
then pass the lead through the eye and haul taut. The eye should 
be leathered to avoid chafing. The depression in the lower end 
is to receive tallow, brown soap or sOme similar substance to which 
particles of the bottom—sand, gravel, shells, etc.—will adhere. 
When so prepared the lead is said to be armed, 

The line is usually of soft cotton, not too small in diameter, 
as it must be handled wet (and small lines cut the hands), nor large 
enough to be clumsy. It should be well stretched before marking 
and marked when wet. It may be stretched by winding it tightly 
around a tree, post, or large spar, making the ends fast and soak- 
ing it with water. When dry, take up the slack, and repeat the 
operation. Its length should be checked up at intervals by com- 
parison with permanent marks, such as brass headed tacks on the 
club float, or along the stringpiece of a dock. The line must be 
wet when compared with the marks. The length may be meas- 
ured from the bottom of the lead, but it is better to measure to 
the end of the line itself and let the length of the lead be that 
much margin. The traditional marks are as follows: 


At 2 fathoms, two strips of leather. 
At 3 fathoms, three strips of leather. 
At 5 fathoms, a bit of white calico. 
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At 7 fathoms, a bit of red bunting. 

At 10 fathoms, a piece of leather with a hole in it. 

At 13 fathoms, same as at 3 (see below). 

At 15 fathoms, same as at 5. 

At 17 fathoms, same as at 7. - 
At 20 fathoms, a strand of hard cotton cord with two knots tied in it. 


The above are known as marks, the unmarked fathoms being 
deeps. Sometimes the thirteen fathom mark is a piece of blue 
serge; this is the English of it. The marks are all small, say 
%”" x 24%”, but are quite distinctive as to color and material, and 
may be quickly identified in the dark by feeling. 

The system of marks was developed for deep-water ships and 
is not entirely satisfactory for light draft vessels such as the 
average small yacht. For these the line may be divided in any 
convenient way. The traditional marks may be retained and the 
intermediate fathoms marked with bits of cord having appro- 
priate knots or the divisions may be in feet. In an emergency, the 
depth may be obtained by sounding with an unmarked line and 
“fathoming it off” between the hands extended at arm’s length 
each side of the body. Whatever scheme is used must be thor- 
oughly learned, so that there may be no hesitation in reading 
soundings even on the darkest night. 

The line is usually a little more than ten or twenty fathoms 
in length. For the ten fathom line the seven pound lead is a 
handy weight, though for very shallow water a lighter one will 
answer. For use on a fast boat in depths over eight fathoms, the 
fourteen pounder should be used. One authority says “commence 
learning to swing the lead with the seven pound one, and when 
you find you can swing this well, go in for the fourteen pound 
one, and mind your head!” This is sound advice and may save a 
hard bump. The way to learn is to practice, and keep on practic- 
ing, until accurate soundings can be got quickly on either side of 
the boat. One of the old-time tests of a seaman was to send him 
into the port chains to get a cast of the lead, where he would have 
to use his left hand. To quote,again, “A good leadsman is not 
made in a day and it requires incessant practice for months to be 
able to heave out twelve fathoms of straight line, in the port 
channels, and get an eight fathom cast properly.” 

A few minutes spent with a good leadsman will be more 
valuable than pages of description, as example is so much better 
than precept. A position should be selected where a clear swing 
may be obtained, so this means the weather side of a sailing 
yacht. Then there must be some support for the body as both 
hands are occupied. In a sailing yacht stand with one shoulder 
against a shroud, or, better, outside the rigging with a line out- 
side of the body and secured to the shrouds. A broad canvas 
breast band is more comfortable than a line and should have a 
lanyard at each end to make fast with. A canvas apron to keep 
the legs dry will add to one’s comfort, especially in cool weather, as 
the drippings from the wet line soon soak through trousers and 
seem to run down inside of sea boots with great facility. The 
breast band must not be too high nor too tight. 

The end of the lead line is made fast to a shroud and the line 
itself is coiled in the left or inboard hand, so that it will run out 
freely and with no chance of fouling. The leadsman faces some- 
what forward and lowers the lead almost to the water, holding the 
line with the right or outboard hand. A little wooden toggle is 
often set into the line and held with the fingers ; otherwise a little 
bight is led between two fingers and toggled with the thumb. Now 
the lead is swung fore and aft like a pendulum, a little further 
each time until it gains sufficient velocity. If the boat is moving 
rapidly and the water is deep it must be whirled up and over in a 
circle two or three times with increasing speed. At just the 


proper moment, as it is rising and moving ahead, the line is 
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released and the lead flies forward and strikes the water wel! in 
advance of the leadsman’s position. The line slips through the 
outboard hand and runs smoothly off the coil and the lead sinks 
down through the water to the bottom. The headway of the 
vessel carries the leadsman ahead and, if the cast be properly 
made, he is directly over the lead when it strikes bottom and the 
line is up and down. A quick jerk of the arm and bottom may 
be felt. The nearest mark to the water’s edge is noted and the 
distance to the surface estimated. Then the depth is reported 
and the line hauled in and coiled ready for the next cast. If in 
a motor boat haul in smartly and keep the line clear of the pro- 
peller. There used to be a regular singsong chant for reporting 
soundings: this is obsolete but even now the reports are often 
“By the mark five!” “By the deep eight!’, “And a half three,” 
“A quarter less six,” “Mark under water five!” and so on. The 
shorter and crisper way is better, “Two fathoms!” “Three and a 
half,” “Five and a quarter.” If bottom is not found, it is reported 
“No bottom at eight,” or whatever length of line is out. 

In entering a strange harbor, unless it is well buoyed and 
charted, the lead should be kept going, especially if beating in at 
night. In this case the shoaling of the water warns one when to 
go about. If in a strange anchorage, a few soundings around 
the yacht, taken from the dinghy, will show whether any hidden 
dangers exist into which she might swing when the tide turns. 
In many inlets, where the current is swift and the nature of the 
bottom such that it is constantly changing, the lead should be kept 
going. Continual sounding may look timid, but it is “better to be 
sure than sorry,” and as for shoals, sand spits and such hidden 
dangers, “better a mile too far than a fathom too near.” Indeed, 
most of the strandings that occur are due to neglect of the lead, the 
navigator being so sure of his position that he thought sounding 
unnecessary—until the vessel took the ground. 

In running along a channel in a fog it is often better not to 
try and follow it exactly, but to cross it diagonally. Then when 
the soundings show that the edge of the channel is near, the helm 
may be put over with confidence, and the boat run on a long 
slant for the other side. But if in attempting to run along the 
center, shoal water is found, it is impossible to tell on which side 
deep water may lie, and a spoke or two of helm may put her on 
the flats. Many of us have worked our way up a shallow harbor 
by standing on one tack until the centreboard scraped, and then 
coming about amid oyster stakes have made a leg for the other 
side of the channel. 

Sometimes it is necessary to anchor or heave to and sound 
out a channel in some obscure harbor. This will be done from 
the dinghy, noting bearings, ranges and landmarks, and possibly 
setting a buoy or two, to be recovered later. But this is seldom 
necessary on our splendidly charted coast, though it is mighty 
good practice for the amateur hydrographer, especially if a sketch 
map be plotted as explained by Commander Stanworth in a 
previous number of YACHTING. 

So much for keeping off bottom—frequent soundings and some 
head-work. The lead is often a valuable instrument for finding 
one’s position in fog. For this a single sounding is practically 
useless, and a series is taken at intervals, with the lead armed. 
The time, depth, character of bottom, course and patent log 
reading are noted for each cast of the lead. These are then cor 
rected for the stage of the tide and plotted on a sheet of tracing 
paper, using the scale of the chart. A line is drawn for the course 
(at the proper angle with the meridian), and the point at which 
each cast was made marked on this line. Each sounding, reduced 
to mean low water, is marked on its position, with the character 
of bottom. A few meridians are then ruled on the paper and it is 
laid on the chart in the position found by the dead reckoning. 
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he soundings on the paper are then compared with those on the 
hart, and the paper shifted, keeping the meridians parallel to the 
printed ones, until the proper spot is found. 

Any marked change in depth, such as the tail of a shoal or a 
arrow deep, will fix position quickly, as will a shell deposit or 
ome such feature. It must be remembered, however, that the 
haracter of bottom shown-on the chart, applies to that spot 
nly, and not to the surrounding district. Unless within hearing 
of a clearly identified fog signal it is well to get an occasional 
ast as Otherwise one may easily be set into shoal water. A large 
pcean liner grounded on the south shore of Long Island a few 
onths ago. From the course she steered she must have been 
n shoal water for many miles before she finally took bottom. The 
veather was thick and the vessel but a few miles to the northward 
of her proper place, and steering the correct course for the sup- 
posed position. A cast of the lead would have revealed the dan- 
ver at once and a change of course to south would have brought 
er to deep water in a short time. 

Where the bottom has a regular slope and the water shoals 
eradually and evenly, the depth of water will indicate the distance 
off shore. Examination of the chart showing the approaches to 
New York reveals a slope as regular as that of a roof with the 
exception of the old submerged bed of the Hudson which extends 
eaward for miles. The depth in fathoms is roughly the distance 
from the beach in miles: forty fathoms, forty miles. Soundings 
in such depths, however, are made with the coasting or deep-sea 
leads, with the vessel hove-to and need not be considered here. 

The Drift Lead is the heavy hand lead let down on bottom with 
he line made fast with plenty of slack. The lines should be se- 
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cured well forward, as the bow usually ranges around the anchor 
less than the stern. If the anchor holds, the line will lead down 
or directly out to the side. If the anchor drags, the line will tend 
forward. In a warship, as there are plenty of men available, the 
drift lead is tended. Ina yacht it is not, but if there is danger of 
dragging anchor or parting the cable, there will be someoneyon 
deck to keep an eye on things, including the drift lead. At night 
in bad weather when ranges are not visible, the drift lead will 
give notice of dragging. It must have plenty of slack line or it 
may be dragged as the vessel ranges around her anchor. 

To sum up: Learn the marks on the lead line thoroughly and 
practice until you can get accurate soundings quickly on either 
side of the boat, day or night, fair weather or foul. 

Compare the line with fixed marks at regular intervals. Mark 
and compare with the line wet. Allow for the stage of the tide 
when trying to fix position. Arm the lead and note time, course, 
patent log reading, and character of bottom. Soundings on the 
charts are referred to mean low water. 

Don’t be ashamed to get a cast of the lead when there is the 
least doubt as to depth of water. It is startling to see what shoal 
water we get into when we think we’re clear of everything. 

Sound frequently in thick weather, even when dead sure 
you’re in deep water. It’s good practice, anyway. 

Give the drift lead plenty of slack and make it fast well 
forward. 

Keep the lead line—and all other lines—clear of the propeller. 

Don’t dent the boom with the lead—go to the weather side. 

Don’t get too near the novice when he’s learning to swing— 
he may extinguish a valuable yachtsman. 
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Obtaining the Mean Speed of Motor Boats 


UCH discussion has taken place among yachtsmen and 
members of regatta committees as to the correct method 
of obtaining the true speed of a motor boat over a course 

of definite length where the trial is run in a current or tide. 
There are many ways of arriving at a result, most of them 
more or less inaccurate, but the method which is employed by 
the British Admiralty and generally used in this country of taking 
the mean of the mean speed over a number of runs, is probably 
the most accurate and the best. Many people do not see why 
taking the average of the number of runs does not give the same 
result as taking the “mean of the méan”’; and others do not see 
why averaging the time is not an accurate and correct 
method. 

As an article written by R. G. L. Markham in a recent issue 
of The British Motor Boat is such a remarkably clear and lucid 
explanation of the subject, and shows just how the method is 
worked out in actual practice, we reprint it herewith. This was 
the method used in determining the speed of Dixie IV in the 
recent speed trials at Huntington Bay, and of Maple Leaf III 
in the British Sea-Mile Record. : 


THE MEAN OF MEANS 


There seem to be about 19 different ways of calculating the 
mean speed, and “every one of them right,” according to their 
several exponents. The only one which all appear to agree in 
condemning is the Admiralty method—the one which is actually 
used. But perhaps this is because no one thinks it worth while 
to publicly champion a method which is universally accepted for 
official speed trials. That attitude may be sound, for, after all, 
the Admiralty method of the “mean of means’’ will continue to 
be used, despite its denunciators, but there are many who like full 
explanation and proof, if possible ;-and as the subject seems to be 
one of wide interest, I propose to refer briefly to some of the 
methods suggested for arriving at the mean speed. 


THE EFFECT OF TIDE 


In the first place, it has to be assumed that the speed trials 
are carried out in a tide-way. Wind will have much the same 
effect as a tide stream, and, in the case of high-speed, light-dis- 
placement boats, the effect of the wind may be even greater than 
that of the tide. In still water, and with no wind, there is no 
disturbing factor, and almost any old method will do for calcu- 
lating the speed. I am not referring to this at all. 

I have frequently heard it alleged that, provided you run both 
with and against it, tide can make no difference, and that it will 
be quite near enough, if not absolutely correct, to take the mean 
of the times and to calculate the speed from that. It will, there- 
fore, be well to clearly understand what is the effect of the tide. 

If two boys could be floated in the stream exactly a mile apart, 
both being free to drift with the stream, then a boat running be- 
tween them would, of course, cover exactly a mile through the 
water. Now, assume a run down stream first, and that, at the 
moment of the boat passing the first buoy, both upper and lower 
buoys were opposite the respective observation mile-posts on 
shore. By the time the boat had reached the lower buoy the 
latter would have drifted some distance below the lower posts, 
and, consequently, when the observation was taken at the lower 
posts, the boat would have traveled something less than a mile 
through the water. Now reverse the direction, and let the buoys 
be again opposite the posts at the start. When the observation is 
taken at the upper mark, the boat will have passed the buoy— 
which has been drifting down to meet it—by some little distance, 
and will, therefore, have traveled more than a mile through the 
water. How much less or more we do not know, but we do know 


that the amount less and more will not be equal. On the 
down the boat has had a fair tide for less.than a mile, and on t 
run up she has had a foul tide for more than a mile, and, 9 
course, for a longer time than it was with her. It will not do 
therefore, to average the times to arrive at the mean speed. 


A CONCRETE CASE 


A concrete example will make this clearer. Assume a boat 
whose real speed is 17% knots and a tide stream of 2% knots, 
The boat runs with the stream between the posts in 3 minutes; 
that is, at a speed equal to the sum of her own plus that of the 
tide (20 knots). In that 3 minutes the boat (at 17% knots) will 
have traveled only three-sixtieths of 17% miles = 0.875 mile. 
That is to say that, at the moment of finishing, the floating buoy 
is 0.125 mile further on. In the reverse direction, the speed 
between the posts is that of the boat less that of the tide, or 15 
knots, and the time between the posts is 4 minutes. But in 4 min- 
utes the boat can run four-sixtieths of 17% miles = 1.166 miles, 
and she will have passed the floating buoy by 0.166 mile. Looked 
at in a different way—the average of the two distances the boat 
has traveled through the water is more than a mile, and so one 
must not take the mean of the times and assume this as the time 
she would take to do a mile. The mean of the times (3% mir 
utes) in this instance gives a speed of 17.14 knots. 

On the other hand, the length of the course has no bearing 
upon the speed (or rate) at which the boat covers it; assuming 
that the conditions, whether favorable or adverse, are constant, 


the speed will be the same, whether the length of course be one| 


mile or ten. Consequently, the mean of the speeds will give: 
correct result—as can be seen from the above example. 


THE OBJECT OF A SPEED TRIAL 

The foregoing is intended for novices who have not been a 
to appreciate the difference between the mean of ,time and the 
mean of speed. We now come to other points which have proved 
stumbling-blocks to even the more expert theorists. But before 
passing on, it would perhaps be as well to explain why it is usual 
to take the mean of six runs instead of just one pair, which would 
be simpler, and which would probably give a more creditable 
result. The object of a speed trial is to ascertain the best speed 
which a boat can maintain for a reasonable period of time; it is 
not the idea to show what can be done in a short sprint undet 
exceptional conditions. A steam vessel, for instance, might be 
able to get up and hold for 10 minutes or so an abnormal steam 
pressure, which she could not maintain for an hour, about the 
time which, when the six-run system was adopted, would be re 
quired to complete the trial, And it should be remembered tha 
it is an essential of a trial that the runs must be taken in quick 
succession and without any slowing down except for turning 
In the case of fast motor boats, say, over 20 knots, it is open tt 
question whether 10 runs would not give a fairer result in rela 
tion to the result of six runs of a slow boat. However, that % 
outside our present discussion. 

‘The Admiralty method of arriving at the result of a speeé 
trial is that of the “mean of means,” and may be represented # 
follows :— 





Ist 2nd ord 4th 
Speed. Merns. Means. Means. Means. 
i A | | | | 
| G | | | | 
2 B | ' L | | | 
| H | | a | Final, 
3 Cc | M } Ss | mean 
I | QO | | U of 
4. ae > | N | = 7 means 
| J | | R | | 
5. E | } O | | | 
| K | | | | 
6. F | | | | | 
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EXPLANATORY EXAMPLES 
, Take the normal speed of the boat’in still water as 30 knots, 
and let her make six runs in a tide starting at one knot and-increas- 
ing by one knot for each run. 
First, we will suppose that the boat increases her speed as the 

















trial proceeds, doing runs in pairs at progressive speeds. (See 
Table A 
Actual i] 
Speed Spest Sg 
of Tid SoS 
Boat ide, 2-68 
knots knots. 5“ 
I 39 + 18 30 | | 
| 285 
2. a TS 27 29.25 
33-0 29.5 
3 30 -+ 3 33 29.75 29.75 Mean 
29.5 30.0 30.0 = of 
4. 30 — 4 26 | 30.25 30.25 means. 
31.0 30.5 
5 $t “Ras 36 30.75 
30.5 
6. $t- eS , 25 
6 | 177 
29.5 = average. 
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Table A.) I have taken speeds which make it obtious at a glance 
that the true mean is 30 knots, which is also given by the mean 
of means but not.by the “average” of the six runs. 

In Table B the speed is decreasing throughout. The obvious 
mean is again 30. So is the mean of means, while the average 
remains wrong, as before. 














Table B 
Actual =) 
Speed Speed 2, * 
of of See 
B Tide. @ as 
knots. knots, 54% 
I. ee ae 32 | | 
30.5 | 
2 31 — 2 29 30.75 | | | 
31.0 } 30.5 | | 
3 30 + 3 33 30.25 | | go.25 | Mean 
29.5 | 30.0 | | 300= of 
4 30 — 4 26 29.75 29.75 | means. 
30.0 29.5 | 
5 a ee 34 29.25 | | 
28.5 
6. 290 — 6 23 { 
6 | 177 





29.5 = average. 


Some Carburetor Troubles and Their Remedies 


By C. VON CULIN. 


ROBABLY no trouble looks so puzzling to the amateur 
who has had but little experience with the gasolene motor, 
as the failure of the carburetor to work properly. The 

carburetor itself seems complicated to him, and the adjustments 
are more or less a matter of guess work. This should not be so, 
however, as carburetor troubles should be as easily diagnosed as 
those of any other part of the outfit; and one ought to be able to 
.al with very little experience whether or not the motor is getting 
the proper mixture. 

When a carburetor is once properly adjusted, and has been 
working satisfactorily, it may be still necessary to re-adjust the 
needle and air valves to get the best results in different atmo- 
spheric conditions, and troubles from this cause can be remedied 
by a little experimenting, and with a slight adjustment of these 
two valves, until their proper position is found. Sometimes when 
the carburetor is not doing its work effectively the cause may be 
not with the carburetor or from an improper adjustment, yet for 
an emergency remedy different adjustments may be necessary and 
should be tried. 

There are various forms of carburetor troubles, the most com- 
mon ones being given below, with the remedies for each. 

If an engine back-fires from too lean a mixture and is not 
getting enough gas, or is getting too much air for the quantity of 
gasolene, the trouble may not be due to improper adjustment, but 
may be the fault of small particles of paraffin or other sediment 
from the gasolene pipe or tank sticking in,the needle valve. By 
opening this valve the particles are often sucked out and the 
trouble cleared up. An uneven supply of gas may be caused by 
water in the carburetor and may be remedied by drawing off a 
small quantity from the bottom of the carburetor. 

When back-firing cannot be stopped by carburetor adjustment 
look for obstructions which may be caused by loose packing of 
carburetor union, or by obstructions in the gasolene pipe next to 
the carburetor. Disconnect the pipe from carburetor and if gaso- 
lene flows freely through it from the tank you must look for the 
obstruction from the union to the carburetor. It may be neces- 
Sary to take the carburetor apart and clean it thoroughly. If 
the flow from the gasolene feed pipe is not good, and a hurry-up 
job is necessary, blow through the pipe to force the obstruction 
back into the tank. If there is no need to hurry, try to drain off 


the gasolene through the pipe and if possible, put a little pressure 
on the gasolene tank. When a fine strainer is used inside of the 
gasolene tank the water in the gasolene will sometimes obstruct 
this strainer, preventing the gasolene from flowing freely into 
the feed pipe. When an engine slows down and back-fires, or 
slows down and speeds up again it is indication of an obstruction 
in the gasolene supply, which, however, may be caused from lack 
of vent in the top of the gasolene tank, which can be ascertained 
by removing the cap in the tank temporarily. 

Too rich a mixture is manifest when the engine runs unevenly 
at low speed, shows black smoke or forms a carbon deposit rapidly 
on the spark plug. To determine if more air is required for better 
results, place your hand in front of the air intake of the carbure- 
tor, varying the distance from it, note the results and adjust the 
air spring accordingly. 

Flooding of a carburetor may be caused by a sodden float, 
or one that is too heavy, or a leaky float if it is made of metal. 
If a cork float, the remedy is to dry it out and apply a coat of 
shellac , if metal, to solder the leak. Flooding may also be caused 
by obstructions in the float valve of carburetor. To remedy this 
move the tickler up and down a number of times with the finger, 
very quickly. 

In using a chamois to strain the gasolene before putting into 
the tank always wet the chamois first with gasolene; for if water 
touches the chamois first any that may be in the gasolene will 
not be filtered but will pass through with it. 

If a leak is found around the intake gasket, remove tlie flange 
and put on a new gasket. If a carburetor has not been giving 
good results from the start, look carefully at the adjustments to 
see if they have been made according to the requirements of that 
particular make of engine, instructions for which usually are 
furnished with the engine. Before readjusting the carburetor see 
that ignition system is in good condition and properly adjusted, 
that all terminals are tight, that batteries are not run down, that 
a good flow of gasolene is supplied to the carburetor and (in a 
4-cycle) that the valves are correctly timed, the seats tight and 
working freely. 

If the engine does not fire regularly, open the compression 
cocks to find which cylinders are missing. The trouble may be 
too much cylinder oil, water in the gasolene or too much gasolene 
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and the cause may be determined by the nature of the discharge 
from the compression cocks. By keeping the cocks open a short 
time the trouble may be relieved temporarily. Then you can 
adjust your oil or gas as the discharge indicates or perhaps drain 
a little water from the bottom of the carburetor in case the 
trouble is there. Possibly the plugs may need cleaning. 

If after priming cylinders the engine does not start it is an 
indication that the cylinders are flooded, providing the ignition is 
all right. If it does fire after priming, but will not run, the indica- 
tions are that it is not getting enough gas. When engine is flooded 
it will not back-fire. 

For running on low speed the needle valve should be opened 
a little more, and when speeding up the needle valve must be 
closed a little, cutting down the amount of gas. It is well to try 
to find the best position of the needle valve for starting and also 
for high speed, and to mark both positions so that they can be 
found subsequently. Of course, it will be necessary to change 
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these adjustments at times according to local conditions of atmo. 
sphere and the weather in order always to get the best results. 

Skipping of the cylinders may be caused by the valves being 
pitted; by leaks around the spark plugs or piston rings; <irty 
spark plugs; defective vibrator; loose terminals, or faulty timer, 
In case of this trouble do not always blame the carburetor an¢ 
get it out of adjustment before you have examined the various 
parts and tested them for other troubles. 

Sometimes poor results are caused by using too small a car. 
buretor. It is a well known fact that some makes of carburetors 
give better results on certain makes of engines than others. It is 
presumed that all reliable manufacturers supply the size and style 
of carburetor which they have found gives the best results on 
their engines ; but this is no reason why there may not be in some 
cases other makes of carburetors better suited for a particular 
type of engine. In all cases of carburetor trouble, however, the 
locating of the trouble is the first thing to do. When the cause is 
found the remedy is as easy as rolling off a log. 


Decision of the Protest in the Manhasset 
Bay Cup Race 


JOYANT (AT LEFT), CORINTHIAN, WINDWARD. 


During the series of races for the Manhasset Bay Challenge 
Cup sailed last July, the entire yacht racing world of the East 
was much exercised over the protests concerning the ability 
of most of the yachts to measure into the class, owing to a 
somewhat ambiguous clause in the Universal Rule relating to 
the points at which certain measurements were to be taken. At 
the time the committee in charge decided to let the boats race 
subject to remeasurement after the race and decision on the 
protest. 

The committee in charge of the race consisted of Charles Lane 
Poor, Aemelius Jarvis and James D. Sparkman. This committee 
has now finished its. work and made its report to the regatta com- 
mittee of the American Yacht’Club. In their decision they sus- 
tain the protests against Joyant and Corinthian and declare 
Cara Mia the winner of the Cup. 

The following is a full text of the report: 


H. deB. Parsons, Esq., 
Chairman, Regatta Committee, 
American Yacht Club. 
Dear Sir: 
The Committee, appointed in accordance with the Declaration of 
Trust, governing the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup, submits the following 
report on the races held during July, 1911: 


November 14, IQIrlI. 


1. Challenges, in proper form, were received from seven yacht clubs. 
These challenges were accepted by the American Yacht Club, and the 
Challenging clubs duly nominated the following yachts as their respective 
representatives : “x 


Club Yacht Selected 


Rating 
(1) Seawanhaka-Corinthian Corinthian 30.80 
(2) Corinthian (Marblehead) Amoret 30.93 
(3) Portland Sayonara 30.99 
(4) Eastern Timandra 30.97 
(5) Boston Italia 30.95 
(6) Indian Harbor Joyant 30.89 
(7) Larchmont Windward 30.80 


The American Yacht Club defending the Cup, selected Cara Mia, 
rating 30.97 

The challenging and defending yachts complied with all the formal 
preliminary requirements and were, therefore, apparently entitled to 
compete for the Cup. 

2. Previous to the start of the first race a protest, involving the 
eligibility of Joyant, was received by the Committee. Similar protests 
were also received against Windward, Cara Mia and Corinthian. 

After consultation with the owners, or their representatives, of the 
various yachts, the Committee decided to allow the protested yachts to 
sail the series of races under protest and subject to a remeasurement of 
the water-line and quarter-beam lengths, such measurement to be made 
strictly in accord with Rule 2, Section 2, Paragraph 4. 
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After the conclusion of the series, protests were received involving 
the sme points of measurement against Amoret, Sayonara and Timandra. 
3, The races were held on July roth, 11th and 12th. Joyant won the 


PM 





CifigM¥ eries under protest, the points earned by each boat being as follows: 
Lirty Joyant, 23; Corinthian, 20; Cara Mia, 17; Sayonara, 13; Windward, 11; 
er. Me Timandra, 11; Italia, 8; Amoret, 4. 
ands. Disqualifications, 
iou In the Second Race, the Committee, without a protest, disqualified 
i § P ° ~ 
Amoret for fouling Timandra at the first mark of the course. 

Yachts Italia, Timandra, Corinthian, and Windward failed to comply 
Cat- 8 with Article VI. of the Declaration of Trust, in not filing with the Commit- 
tors tee within twenty-four hours of the comipletion of the last day’s race, a 
[t ism Crew Certificate. These yachts are, therefore, automatically disqualified 
tyle for the entire series. 
on MS: Protests. 
Ofte The paragraph in the Measurement Rule under which the various 
lar protests were filed reads as follows: 


“In case there are any notches, jogs, curves, or angles, at or near the 
the plane of meastirement of either the load water-line or quarter-beam length, 
@ is fi they shall be taken to a fair line bridging such notches, curves, jogs, or 
angles.” 

The intent of the rule is to prevent the shortening of the water-line 
or quarter-beam by the use of notches, jogs, or curves. The use of the 
word “curve” apparently widens the scope of the rule and extends the 
portions of the boat to which it applies, for while notches or jogs are 
purely local in character, a curve is more extended. Any device of design- 
ing by which the measured water-line or quarter-beam does not give a 
true measure of the length of the boat is, by this rule, penalized. 

The Measurer took, from the hulls of the yachts Corinthian, Joyant, 
and Cara Mia, their profile lines, and secured from the designers certified 
copies of the profile lines of the other protested boats. These profile 
lines, with certain explanatory data, were submitted to the Committee. 


The protested yachts Joyant and Corinthian are from thirty (30) to 
fifty (50) per cent. larger than the other boats of the class. The Joyant’s 
water-line length is 35% feet as against 32% feet of the Cara Mia, her 
displacement 559 cubic feet as against 325. This large size is made pos- 
sible on a small rating by the use of hollow lines at or near the planes 
of measurement. These lines do not show any notches or jogs in the 
ordinary acceptance of such words, but do show hollow curves. The 
water-line as measured to the surface formed by the hollow curves does 
not represent the real length of the boat and under a broad interpretation 
of the rule such curves should be penalized. 


The Committee is of the opinion that yachts Corinthian and Joyant 
contain lines which the spirit of the rule distinctly penalizes. The penalty 
provided is “Bridging,” but the rule does not provide any distinct method 
of bridging and the application of the rule to any specific case is extremely 
difficult and liable to cause honest differences of opinion. 


The jurisdiction of the Committee over the entire subject of the pro- 
tests has been questioned. The claim has been made that in all questions 
of measurement the decision of the Measurer is final and that the Com- 
mittee has no authority to issue instructions as to how the rule shall be 
interpreted, or to investigate the methods and data used by the Measurer 
in reaching his decision. 

To this view the Committee dissents. The Committee believes that the 
- clear intent of the Rules is to make the Measurer’s report final only so 

tar as the contestants are concerned; that it is the duty of the Committee, 





: before deciding a protest, to assure itself that the Measurer’s report is 
3 made in accordance with the Racing Rules and is based upon measurements 
) prescribed by the Rules; that the Committee has the right to require the 
; Measurer to submit evidence that the measurements called for have been 
) made in accordance with the rules made and adopted for his and its 
guidance. 
'he Committee finds and rules: 
ia, First. That the Committee has jurisdiction and the right to assure 
itself that the measurements have been made in accordance with the Rules. 
val second. That the protests against Joyant and Corinthian are sustained. 
to That the protests against Windward, Cara Mia, Timandra, Amoret and 
Sayonara are not sustained. 
he 6. (Conclusion. 
° to the entire match the Committee rules and finds: 
he hat the match be and is hereby declared won by Cara Mia, of the 
to Am<vican Yacht Club. 
of Respectfully submitted, 
de (Signed) Chas. Lane Poor. 





(Signed) Aemilius Jarvis. 
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New York, November 16, I9QII. 
Mr. H. deB. Parsons, 

22 William St., City. 
Dear Sir: 

I regret that I do not find it possible to concur in the report of the 
majority of the Manhasset Club Cup Committee for the following reasons: 

1. I believe that Joyant and Corinthian measure fairly under the rule. 

2. I also believe that it is the duty of the Committee to adhere strictly 
to the letter of the rule and that an opinion as to what the spirit or intent 
may be under a “broad interpretation” is not within their province. 

3. I believe that the Measurer has done his full duty and measured 
the boats according to the rule. 

4. The Committee therefore has no option but to accept the certifi- 
cates of measurement issued by him, and as he certifies that Joyant 
measures fairly within the class limit, she should, in my opinion, 4be 
declared the winner of the match. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) James D. Sparkman. 


In commenting upon this decision it may be remarked at 
the outset that it came as a surprise to most of the interested 
parties and to yachtsmen generally. Under the circumstances, 
a decision allowing this particular race to stand as sailed was 
generally looked for, with a recommendation that at the earliest 
possible moment the ambiguous clause which caused the trouble 
be cleared up by the yacht clubs and associations using the present 
measurement rules. Such a decision would have seemed in keep- 
ing with a broad spirit of sportsmanship, inasmuch as the owners 
of all the new boats which competed had built in good faith and 
under what the designers thought was correct interpretation of 
the rules. The challenges and measurements were accepted in 
good faith, and while the original protest came from the Bost. 
boats and was probably drawn up by Gearge Owen, the naval 
architect, it was very carefully worded and the intent of the 
protest was probably to get a ruling on the clause in question for 
future guidance rather than with the idea of throwing out any 
particular boat in this match. 

The committee calls attention to the facet that its jurisdiction 
over the entire subject of measurement and its authority to issue 
instructions or to investigate the methods used by the measurer 
in reaching his decision have been questioned. In this matter, 
however, I believe that the committee was within its rights in 
satisfying itself that the measurements were taken in accordance 
with the rules and ordering remeasurements to satisfy themselves 
that the measurers’ work was correctly done. 

The other question of jurisdiction, however, that of inter- 
preting the broad intent of the rule in question is not so clear; 
and where the intent of a certain clause seems to differ from the 
meaning conveyed by the wording, it hardly seems the province 
of any individual committee to determine what the intent may be, 
but to rule according to the letter, and let the proper body define 
the intent or clear up the ambiguous portion of the rule. 

The result of this decision, however, makes it imperative that 
steps be taken at as early a date as possible for another conference 
of the yacht clubs and associations that drafted the present rule 
to take up this matter and clear the existing doubt. Until this 
clause is made explicit, there will be practically no building under 
the present rule. This end, however, could have been brought 
about without the disqualification of the two boats in question, 
and the same results been obtained by allowing the race under 
discussion to have stood as sailed with the recommendation that 
steps be taken at once to clear up the cause of trouble. 

This is not meant as a criticism of the committee that made 
this decision, for it was composed of particularly able men who 
were evidently influenced by what they consider the larger good 
of the sport; though even so, the committee were not united in 
their decision, a minority report being written by Mr. James D. 
Sparkman, which is published with the majority report. 














































































































A 53-Foot High Speed Cruiser for Day Service 


RATHER unusual type of boat has recently been designed 

A and is now under construction by the Gas Engine & 

Power Co., and Chas. L. Seabury Co., Consolidated, of 

Morris Heights, New York City, for Mr. John C. King. This 

craft was designed for service in Maine waters, where a high 

speed motor boat was desired for the rough water conditions 

‘that are apt to be met in that locality, and she has many dis- 

tinctive features. She is 53 feet long over all with a beam of 

7 feet 2 inches. The hull will be planked entirely with mahogany, 
while all trim will be of the same material. 

It will be seen that there is a cabin at the forward end of the 
boat with a trunk cabin house, for use in bad weather, while 
aft there is a large cockpit with easy chairs and a lazy-back seat, 
and also a smaller cockpit for the steersman. 
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The engines consist of two 6-cylinder, 4-cycle, 6x6 inch 
Speedway motors with aluminum base, and are located amidships 
under a hinged hatch. This is a much better position for the 
weights than having the engines forward, as is the case in many 
of the high speed boats of this type. 

The forward cabin is well arranged and very comfortable 
for day use, and contains a toilet room, ice box, etc. The boat 
will be capable of a speed of 23 to 24 miles per hour, this speed 
being guaranteed. The builder’s guarantee also calls for a sus- 
tained speed of 20 miles per hour on a run from New York to 
Poughkeepsie and return, a distance of 140 miles, with six 
persons on board. The boat is arranged entirely for one man 
control. 
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A 16-Foot Water Line One Design Class 


ITH the growth in popularity of one-design sailing classes 
for boats of the smaller size, the plans shown herewith 


will be interesting, especially to those who are contem- 
plating such a class for use in shoal waters. These plans are from 
the board of R. J. Lane, and are for a small one-design class for a 
club desiring a boat of this size that could. be built at small 
expense. 

A center-board boat was necessary, on account of the shoal 
water, and 16 feet was. used as a basis for water line length. 
The general dimensions of the craft are: Length over all 21 feet 
6 inches, length on water line 16 feet; beam extreme 7 feet 6 
inches and draft to bottom of skeg 1 foot 3 inches, with a total 
sail area of 282 squase feet. The boats rate about 17 feet. These 
dimensions give a roomy little boat with a good turn of speed 
anc stiff and able for its size. 

The lines show a full boat with very moderate overhangs, 
hard bilges and good bearing surfaces. Over the forward end 
of the cockpit is a small cabin house forming a cuddy in which 


to keep sails, etc. 
feet in length. 

The specifications call for a well built boat with oak timbers, 
5g-inch cedar planking, galvanized fastened, oak stem and stern 
posts and 144 x 14-inch yellow pine bilge stringers. The deck 
is 5g-inch spruce, canvas covered. A 14-inch hard pine skeg 
is bolted under the keel aft of the center board, while the rudder 
is of the same material with galvanized iron stock. The sail 
plan is moderate and the boat should be very easy to handle 
and fairly stiff. All deck fittings, rigging, turnbuckles, ete, 
will be of the best. 

A boat of this type can be built for a few hundred dollars, 
and where several are turned out at the same time very advat- 
tageous figures can be obtained. It makes an excellent small 
boat for day sailing or for a racing one-design class, and with 
half a dozen in a club, lots of fun could be had with weekly 
races during the season. They are inexpensive to keep up, and 
make a good craft for youngsters to begin in. 
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This still leaves an open cockpit of over 6] 
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vias While designed primarily for a racing class, these boats are 
ani ufficiently large to use for general sailing and will hold four 
sus. Ae five persons without crowding; and around sheltered harbors 
to MT On shallow bays, such as Great South, or Barnegat bays, they 
é: make’a very handy type. They are designed to sail without 
nan Mepallast, other than the crew, and have good beam and large 


yearing surfaces, making for stability. They are also well tied 


ogether. 


A 25-Foot Runabout With 


HE plans of the little 25-foot runabout which we publish 
herewith are of a boat that is being built by the Bayonne 
Launch Co., of Bayonne, New Jersey, for use in New 

‘ork and adjacent waters. She is a particularly clean-lined little 
boat, that should be driven easily on very moderate power, and 
is of a type that has proved very useful for running around 
arbors, lakes and sheltered waters. 

The principal dimensions are: length overall, 25 feet; extreme 
beam, 5 feet; draft to bottom of skeg, 2 feet. 

She will be equipped with a 12-horsepower 2-cylinder, two- 
ycle Eagle engine, turning up 700 revolutions per minute, 
vhich will give an estimated speed of 12 miles per hour. 

The boat is well laid out, the engine being in the forward 
part of the cockpit under a hinged hatch or hood, with a bulkhead 
at the after end. There is a steersman’s seat athwartships, and 
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Good Speed for the Power 


just aft of the bulkhead which carries steering gear and engine 
control. Aft of this seat is a large open cockpit with plenty of 
room for wicker chairs and with an athwarthship lazy-back seat 
at the after end. 

The deck forward is 5 feet long and the after deck 3 feet in 
length, laid in narrow strips of mahogany. The construction of 
the boat, will be the best throughout. The frame, as usual, will 
be of oak, the planking of 54-inch cedar and deck planking, coam- 
ings, etc., of mahogany. All fittings will be of brass or bronze, 
with a bronze rudder. 

The boat has an easy entrance with a rather flat floor and an 
easy run, while there is considerable tumble-home to the after 
sections. The stem is slightly raking and the stern is of the 
transom type. She was designed for the Bayonne Launch Co., 
by M. W. Whitaker, of New York. 
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An Able 50-Foot Power Cruiser 1. 
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HE plans which we publish herewith are of the 50-foot 

motor boat Halcyon, designed and built by the Gas Engine 

& Power and Charles L. Seabury Co., Consolidated, of 

Morris Heights, New York City for Mr. T. M. Russell of Mid- 

dletown, Conn. She is a particularly able, roomy cruiser and 

+ has given an excellent account of herself since she was launched 

in 1910, having logged 14,- 

000 miles in two seasons, 

while last year she won the 

cruising race from Middle- 

town, Conn., to Hunting- 
ton, Long Island. 

The principal dimen- 
sions are: Length over all 
50 feet, length on waterline 
45 feet 2 inches, beam 11 
feet and draft 3 feet. The 
° boat is of the raised deck 
type with short extension 
trunk aft over the state- 
room. As there is no break 
in the raised deck for the 
steering bridge, full head 
room is obtained through- 
out below decks. 

The engine room is lo- 
cated forward and contains 
a transom, pipe berth and 
the crew’s toilet. Aft of this is a good sized galley extending the 
full width of the boat, containing large ice chest, sink, stove, etc. 
Following this is the main saloon with a transom on either side 
and buffet, sideboard and dining table. In the after end of the 
saloon, on the port side, is a good sized toilet room, while on the 














starboard side is the companionway to the deck. Still further aj 
is a stateroom with two full-sized built-in berths, bureau, wash 
basin, etc. The after deck has a shallow cockpit 6 feet 8 inches 
long with a lazy-back seat at the after end. 

The power consists of a 6-cylinder, 6 x 6 inch Speedway 
engine giving the boat a speed of 12 miles an hour. The gasolen 
tanks are aft under the 
cockpit floor and have 3 
capacity of 200 gallon 
The boat is built to the 
usual high Seabury stané- 
ard of construction. 

The steering gear, en 
gine control, etc., are locat- 
ed just forward of amid¢ 
ship on top of the raised 
deck, under an awning on 
stanchions which runs aft 
over the cockpit. 

There is an extra wide 
deck on either side of the 
extension cabin trunk over 
the stateroom, the com- 
panionway being at the for- 
ward end of this deck on 
the starboard side. 
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HALCYON, AN UNUSUALLY ROOMY 50-FOOTER. Having the raised deckfioc 


extend across the boai& q 
without the usual break between it and the after cabin trunk forfifhe, 
the steering bridge, adds much to the roominess of the craft®ind 
both below and on deck. It does away with the waste space 
under such a bridge, gives full head room throughout below, and 
a large sweep of deck room above. The only disadvantage to such 
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hn arrangement is that the helmsman has but little protection, 
hougli in summer weather this makes but little difference. The 
hot.eraph shows a canvas wind shield or weather cloth 
9 overcome this drawback. 
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Good ventilation is had below by numerous port lights in the 


sides of raised deck and by ample skylights, while the stateroom 
has 
cabin. 


large square windows along the sides of the trunk 






























































A 40-Foot Launch 


HE accompanying plans of a heavy, 40-foot power launch 
are from the board of Mr. H. E. Dantzebecher, N. A. 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and were made for Mr. John P. 
rozer, of Chester, Pa., who will use the boat as a tender for 
is sailing yacht Marchioness, and for fishing purposes on Dela- 
vare River and Bay, and along the Atlantic Coast. 
The boat is 40 feet long by 11 feet beam, and 3 feet 6 inches 
lraught, and will have 
35-H. P: 4-cylinder 
lobe engme installed. 
The hull is of very 
eavy construction, 
ith copper and bronze 
astenings throughout, 
nd everything about 
er will be of the high- 
ist class. The cabin 
ill be finished in oak, 
atural finish, with decks of the same material. The planking 
ill be cedar 1% inches in thickness. The launch has a short, glass- 
ided cabin amidships housing the engine, and containing a toilet 
oom with Sands water closet, wash basin, etc. Aft of the cabin 
a large roomy cockpit capable of holding a good sized party, 
lere being transom seats around the sides and across the after 
nd. This cockpit is protected by a permanent roof, extending 








and Yacht Tender 


aft from the cabin roof on wooden stanchions. She is admirably 
adapted for the purpose for which she is intended and should 
prove a very able, comfortable and useful boat. She is now 
being built at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

There are four copper gasolene tanks with a total capacity of 
375 gallons. These will go under the lockers, two forward 
and two aft. There is also a good sized towing bitt in the afterdeck. 

There is also an 
open cockpit forward 
of the cabin fore the 
steersman, with tran- 
som seats on either 
side. Both of these 
cockpits are above the 
water line, are sealed 
and drain overboard. 
There is a good-sized 
stowage space under 

the forward deck. The boat has good lines for one of her beam, 
with a rounded stem cut away somewhat at the forefoot, and 
a fantail stern, giving a wide after deck. 

In designing a boat for a yacht tender it is wise to turn out 
a boat heavy enough and with sufficient power to tow the sailing 
yacht whenever necessary, and one strong enough to stand a lot 
of knocking about. 














Mess Room Talk : 


ert 
N this Department we will gladly answer questions concerning the problems which boat owners are constantly running up ag ainggin¢ 
in the operation of their motors or the handling of their boats. Theoretical as well as practical questions will be answerec: anit ¢ 
when of sufficient interest, question and answer will be printed in this department for the benefit of YACHTING readers. Thig@"° 


service is free. Don’t hesitate to make use of it. Write legibly on one side of the paper and give your name and full address 
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Power for a 22-Foot Speed Boat. 


Muskoka, Can., Dec. 1, IgII. 
Information Dept., Yachting. 
On the lake here there are several gasolene boats which make from 
10 to 12 miles an hour. One boat, a 28-footer, 4 feet 6 inches beam, 
equipped with 1o-H. P. 3-cylinder engine goes probably 13 miles per hour. 
I would like to get a boat about 22-24 feet to carry 4 or 5 persons safely 
and which would go, say, 16 or 17 miles an hour with one passenger. 
Perhaps you will give me some ideas, as to power, design, etc. There are 
two good hull builders here so probably I would install an engine if I 
had them build for me. Where could I get design for boat? For speed 
do you advise 2 or 3 blade propellers. We. Bt: 


In order to obtain the speed desired by you from a 22-24-foot boat, 
the hull would need to be of very light material and equipped with a 
comparatively high-powered motor. The lines should be fine, and I 
would recommend the use of the “V-transom” stern. For a boat of this 
length to attain this speed, it will be necessary to keep the beam. within 
certain limits—less than 4 feet 6 inches at the most. The narrower the 
beam the greater will be the speed with the same power, other things being 
equal, but of course too narrow a beam will reduce the stability and capa- 
city of the craft. If designed with sufficiently fine lines and made of light 
material, a 12 to 15-horsepower high-speed motor should give a speed 
of 17 miles an hour to this boat. 

As to a naval architect who would be able to furnish reliable designs 
for the local boat builder, we would refer you to any of the designers 
whose advertisements appear on the page devoted to this class of adver- 
tising in this issue. 

Except for the very smallest boats, a three-bladed propeller is superior 
for all purposes to one with but two blades. Practically all medium sized 
speed boats are equipped with three-bladed propellers. Among other 
things there is less vibration from a three than from a two-bladed wheel. 


Cause of Missing Explosions. 


Our engine, a 3-cylinder, 2 cycle, 10-H. P. is giving us trouble in 
missing explosions. We are using 6 cells with a master coil and a magneto. 
Boat will run a mile without missing, then miss for another mile. Hard 
to start engine at times even after priming. We have an auxiliary 
air valve on each cylinder. What is likely the trouble?—(1) Too much 
air; (2) Too much gasolene; (3) Loose rings in cylinders; (4) Ex- 
haust; (5) Oil? 

Engine in use 2 seasons. If this is not asking too much, I shall be 
obliged for a reply. J. T. K., Gravenhurst, Ont. 


It is rather difficult to locate the trouble with your motor without 
being “on the ground” to observe the nature of the missing. If the 
missing occurs at various times in all cylinders, and it is certain that 
the batteries are sufficiently strong, I would suggest that the trouble 
might lie with the action of the master vibrator, the platinum points of 
which miglit need cleaning or resetting. This might be the seat of the 
trouble, even thovgh the missing were confired to but one of ‘the 
cylinders. Water in the gasolene would cause the various cylinders to 
miss intermittently, and might also make trouble in starting. 

If the missing is confined entirely to one cylinder, and it is certain 
that the ignition system is in good condition, the trouble might well be 
due to stuck or broken rings. Whether this is the case or not, however. 
may be discovered easily by turning the: motor by hand and observing 
the comparative compression in the various cylinders. If there is the 
same resistance offered to the turning in the faulty cylinder that there 
will be found in the others, it is evident that the rings are doing their work 
properly. If the motor is of the three-port type, it is possible that the 
packing around the crank case leaks or that the babbit of the crank 
shaft bearing has become worn and allows an escape of the charge as it 
is compressed in the base. 


Waterproofing the Ignition System. 


Norfolk, Va., Dec. 3, rg1t. 
YACHTING: 
Taking advantage of your courtesy in offering to answer questions,. I 
propound the following: 


pbr: 
qui 
(1) Which is the best way to waterproof (or best system for water. 
proofing), ignition in an open, small launch? 
(2) There is a mode of steering a launch by means of a lever at on 
side. Can you give me diagram, or instructions for rigging this steering 1 


? ; 
gear: H. W. S. id 

The best way to waterproof an ignition system is to keep all expose d 
parts under cover. The coil and batteries must be protected from dampgm¢ 
ness, and if there is no seat or locker available in which these may }ggP°’ 


placed, a rubber-covered box should be used. The spark plug terminai—pe@ 
should be covered, but this may be done easily by the use of a rubbe I 
“stocking” designed for the purpose, which may be fitted dowmy ° 
over both the wire terminal and the exposed portion of the plu I 
The insulation of good, high-tension wire should be waterproof jggp?' 
itself, but an extra precaution should be taken by applying a coat om A 
shellac to all parts that are exposed to the rain or spray. f a 
There is on the market a reliable waterproof ignition system when d: 
the coil and plug are made integral, and covered with a waterproof ca 
This devise has been used in open boats in rough weather with goollhe 
success, and can be recommended. ad 
In answer to your second question, it is obvious that the plain, sid tir 
lever will stretch the tiller cable whenever the former is moved to eithai h 
side of the vertical position. The use of a quadrant, however, presetvaliiit 
a uniform tension on the rope, chain, or cable, and, next to the sid@ou 
steering wheel, is the most satisfactory method of ’midship control. Miad 
regular quadrant can be bought for this purpose and placed perpendicgim 17 
larly along’ the inside of the boat, under the cockpit coaming with thie 
tiller rope leading over it. A lever handle can be fastened to this quaigiib 
rant for ease in operation. ill 












Diagnosing a Balky Engine. 


Sacramento, Cal. 

I am the proud (?) owner of a 16-foot motor boat with a 3-5-H.} 
L— 2-cycle engine. Last summer, when I put her in the water 
had a common mixing valve on her, but she refused to go. I tore engi 
down and found a cracked piston ring. I then got a new one but sti 
no success. Examined the mixing valve and I decided that the vali 
seat was no good. : 

A Schebler carburetor was the next thing in line. While in t 
shop she finally came out of her grouch enough to run. 

She was then towed down to the river and I stepped into her a 
expectantly gave her a twist, fully expecting the sharp rattle of hi 
exhaust, but no such luck. 

All that day I cranked, primed, flooded and drew out the gasole 
At last she started to go. Drv 

She went “dandy” all that evening but the next morning it was aga 
no go, until I had cranked big blisters on my hands. 

When she would condescend to go, she would stop as suddenly @ 
unexpectedly as she had started. 

‘This kept up for the best part of two weeks and at the end oft 
time I was compelled to come down from the country and she is n0 
stored up in our garage. 

I have driven an auto for three years so you see that I ought 
know something about a gas engine. L. W..B. 





al 














It is rather difficult to answer your questions with the symptoms 
give. It is necessary to know just how the motor stopped, as I coil 
then tell whether it was from too much or too little gasolene. If # 
trouble lies in the carburetor, as seems to be the case, and the mot 
stops with decreasing power, it would seem that the mixture was # 
rich and that the engine was flooded. If base explosions occurred, the 
was not enough gasolene supplied through the needle valve. A Schebl 
carburetor, such as you attached to the motor, must be adjudged at fi 
for both air and gasolene, and if the butterfly nut regulating the automa! 
air intake valve is not set right, no adjustment of the gasolene nee 
valve can make the motor run properly. It is a rather ticklish operati¢ 
and no amount of previous experience with a 4-cycle motor can h 
much in the adjustment of the carburetor of the 2-cycle type. 

The trouble may very possibly lie in the ignition system, and I shot 
advise you to go over the vibrator of your coil thoroughly and 
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ertain that it does not stick and that the contact points are not pitted. 
Inder such conditions, a motor will sometimes run perfectly for hours 
t a time, and will then suddenly stop for no apparent cause. If tested, 
e spark coil will give the necessary buzz, and yet when the motor is 
arted again, it may stick. If you are sure you have adjudged your 
Lrburetor properly, I should feel pretty certain the touble lay in the 
tbrator of your coil, for these small marine motors are not always 
quipped with the best make of spark coils. 











Changing the Propeller Pitch. 
Mittineague, Mass., Dec. 4, I9QII. 

The writer has on his boat a three blade propellor 20 inches in diameter 
id 26 inches pitch. I only get from the engine about 360 revolutions, 
id to develop the power it ought to have about 500. I understand that 
ne can twist the blades a little to take out the pitch. I would like to 
now if this is a practical thing to do, and if so can you give me any 
lea as to how much they ought to be twisted. 
I imagine this is a rather ticklish sort of a job, still, with a little care 
ought to be accomplished without much difficulty. 
If you could advise me about this by return mail it would be greatly 
preciated. ote Jee 0S 
As you suggest, it is a rather “ticklish sort of job” to change the pitch 
f a propeller correctly, but I believe that, with care, you will be able 
) do it satisfactorily after a few trials. It is impossible to state just how 
uch the wheel should be twisted in order to obtain the desired speed of 
be motor, as this depends upon the general shape and width of the 
ades, but it is better to be conservative and bend but a few degrees at 
time. I have found that an ordinary heavy wooden bench vise serves 
» hold the wheel well, as the pressure of this does not bend the blades 
it of shape as would an iron one. If an iron vise must be used, it 
ould be well to place wooden pieces between the jaws against which the 
ade may rest. 
The wheel should be held in the vise by one blade so that the top of 
e vise will grip about half way between the end of the blade and the 
ib of the wheel. This distance should be measured so that each blade 
ill be held at exactly the same depth in the vise and the twisting will 
cur at the same part of each blade. With the wheel held in place by 
blade, an iron rod should be slipped through the hub to be used as a 
ver for twisting. For a first trial I would not recommend a change of 
ore than eight or ten degrees in the angularity of each blade. When 
e first blade has been twisted, some mark should be made along the 
pnch under the rod before it is removed. This mark will serve to show 
e position of the rod when the twisting was completed and can be 
ed as a guide by which the other two blades may be twisted the same 
1ount. In order to obtain good results from a propeller, each blade 
ould have the same amount of pitch, and consequently this equal twist 
an important consideration. 
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A Rear Starting Device. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 23, Igrt. 
I have a 25-ft. motor boat with a 3-cylinder, 15-horsepower Barber en- 
olem™mne installed. The engine is. installed between a bulkhead and the 
Me'ward end of the cockpit. I want to find some sort of a starting 
agi@mevice that will be practicable and not dangerous. I enclose you here- 
ith a stamped envelope and would ask that you favor me with any 

y ai™mmvice on the subject you may have. 
Thanking you in advance, I remain, 





H. S. 


The usual form of starter for a motor located in a forward compart- 
ent where the fly-wheel cannot be reached consists of a rod held, in 
PA ackets, parallel with the motor so that a sprocket can be attached to its 
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forward end that will engage, through the medium of a chain, with a 
larger sprocket attached to the corresponding end of the motor crank 
shaft. The other end of the rod projects through the bulkhead and to 
it may be attached the usual form of starting crank, which will become 
disengaged as soon as the motor is started. This device is not dangerous 
if the spark is always sufficiently retarded at starting. 

If desired, however, a special safety ratchet may be obtained at almost 
any automobile accessory dealer’s, and this may be attached to the end 
of the rod with which the crank engages. There are a number of ex- 
cellent rear starting devices on the market, which can be bought, ready to 
fit to motor. 


Lubrication Through Fuel Supply. 


Cedarhurst, L. I., Dec. 6, 1911. 
Information, Yachting: 

Would you kindly advise me if mixing oil with the gasolene will work 
with any engine, and if using oil that way, would you still have to use 
your oil cups at any time, and what quantity of oil should be used with 
five gallons of gasolene. 

[ have a 2%-H.P. Racine engine which will not start with a carbure- 
tor, and I am just using a vaporizer; it runs all right but I have difficulty 
in starting it, especially after a run of a few miles; could you state the 
trouble in starting. 

Any information in regard to the above will be very highly appre- 
ciated by me. R. D. B. 


In reply to your inquiry, I would say that the practice of mixing the 
lubricating oil with the fuel of a gasolene engine has been used a great 
deal with more or less success. Personally I prefer to introduce the oil 
into the intake manifold from an oil cup, as it will then be carried by 
the charge to all cylinders and parts of the pistons and connecting rods. 
In general the oil may be mixed with the fuel for two-cycle motors, but 
it has not been successfully done in the case of those of the four-cycle 
type. If the motor is of the three-port, two-cycle type, taking its charge 
into the base before being forced into the cylinder, the conditions are 
best adapted for this form of lubrication. When oil is used in the 
gasolene tank, the oil cups that lead to the cylinder walls will not be 
needed, but the base should bé provided with a sufficient quantity to 
allow the crank shaft end of the connection rod to dip a slight amount 
into the lubricant if the motor is of the two-port type. In the three- 
port type, the oil mixed with the gasolene enters the crank case where 
part of the lubricant is thrown on the connecting rod and wrist pin 
bearings, and these parts are thus cared for. The “dope” cups, or other 
lubricators attached to the crank shaft bearings should not be dispensed 
with, however. A pint of oil to every five gallons of fuel is the usual 
amount used in this method of lubricating. It is better that the oil should 
be mixed thoroughly with the fuel before the tank is filled. I would 
advise you to read the article on this subject in the November issue of 
YACHTING. 


It should be possible to use a carburetor on any gasolene engine that 
will run under any other conditions. It is possible that the reason your 
engine will not operate with a carburetor is that you have not provided a 
check valve in the inlet pipe. This check valve is necessary when a 
carburetor is used with a two-port, two-cycle motor, but is not needed if 
the motor is of the three-port type. Your trouble in starting with the 
vaporizer might be due to water in the gasolene, but it is more likely 
that it is on account of the mixture adjustment. With a vaporizer, a 
much richer mixture is required for starting than will be needed after 
the motor is once in operation, and it is possible that you neglect to open 
the needle valve sufficiently at this time. A gasolene of low specific 
gravity would also make starting difficult. 
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For a Uniform The ques- 
Method of tion of meas- 
Measurement. urements in 

inter - club 
racing has always been a more or 
less vexed one, and a movement 
is under way among the members of Massachusetts Bay yacht 
clubs looking towards the appointment of one measurer to do the 
work of all the clubs in the Association, to the end that such 
measurements may be uniform. As it is now, each club usually 
elects its own measurer, and any other club will accept this meas- 
urer’s certificate on the rating of a boat, except in the case of a 





- protest, when most regatta committees have the power to order 


remeasurement and to satisfy themselves that the measurements 
were made in accordance with the rule; although just how much 
power a regatta committee has in this respect is often a matter of 
discussion, as is witnessed by the present trouble over the Man- 
hasset Bay Cup. This system has many faults, and while in a 
large organization a competent measurer is usually to be found, 
in some of the smaller clubs there is a chance of measurers being 
elected who have but little knowledge of measurement rules or 
formule and are hardly competent fo do the work. Under these 
circumstances it would seem to be a wise move on the part of the 
various racing associations to appoint some recognized measurer 
for the use of such clubs as do not care to have their own meas- 
urers, and to whom all disputes as to rating measurements might 
be referred, as a sort of court of last appeal. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club of Marblehead has already passed 
a motion recommending that hereafter measurers of clubs shall 
be appointed by the executive committee of the Inter-Club Yacht 
Racing Association, and it is expected that the Eastern and the 
Boston Yacht Club will take a like stand in the near future, as 
for some time there has been a feeling in these clubs that the 
office of measurer should not be an elective one but should be by 
appointment. Under this method two or three, or possibly only 
one man, might have the measuring of boats that race in that Asso- 
ciation, and the chance of a measurement dispute would be 
greatly. lessened. The idea has many points recommending it and 
will bear further thought. 


A Fable. There was once a man with a hankering for life 
afloat, and a fondness for fancy yachting clothes, who 
had had so many good times aboard of some other fellow’s boat, 
and had helped that other fellow deplete his “booze” locker with 
such keen enjoyment that he at last decided that he was a born 
sailor and must have a real yacht (or motor boat) of his own on 
which to play host. Arriving at this decision at the close of a 
summer’s fun, he spent the ensuing winter inviting his friends 
to become members of his crew, or to come for week-end sails 
the following season. 

But he was a procrastinating dog, and in his usual slothful 
way he put off the purchase of his craft until the sticking of win- 
ter flannels and the hints of the invitees warned him to get busy; 
with the result that he made a hurried choice of a craft that he 
found later didn't meet his requirements, and paid about 25% 
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over the market price of a few weeks be- 
fore. With sublime innocence and dense ig- 
norance of their ways, he accepted the prom- 
ise of the ship yard and machine shop men. painters, etc., when 
placed his belated orders to go into commission, that his era 
would be ready to go overboard the opening day of the seaso 

But the scraper showed that the paint had to be burned off 
or the engine man declared the engine needed new piston ring 
and the opening day came and went with the other fellows slidir 
overboard while his boat still reposed peacefully in the yari 
Another two weeks gone—nothing doing! At last she goes over 
board amid great rejoicing and popping of corks. Now to sho 
them what a real yachter is like! But, unfortunately, the plum 
ing had not been overhauled, or the stuffing box hadn’t been r 
packed and the water was over the floor of the boat, or the raj 
had gotten at the sails and they were not fit to bend, or—a 
other of the numerous trials to which a boat owner is heir. 

Finally, after six weeks of sailing weather had gone, and afte 
much free expression of feeling in true nautical language by th 
owner and a fixed impression that every one who has any busine 
connection with the boat cr engine is a cross between a liar and 
crook, the boat was ready for her first sail. 

The moral of this tale is apparent, and yet it applies not oal 
to the novice buying his first boat, but to 90 per cent. of the sed 
soned boat owners as well. Everything is put off until the k 
moment, when the owner expects his job to be put through | 
rush time at the season of the year when yards and shops a 
overcrowded with work and when any kind of labor procurab 
is taken on, with the result that the work not only costs more bi 
is not as well done and is sure not to be finished on time. It! 
just as easy if you are going to buy a boat to buy it before 
spring rush commences, when the brokers can give you propt 
attention; and it is just as easy to place your orders for ove 
hauling of the boat and engine, or the making of new sails, f 
enough ahead to give the people doing the work time to dof 
properly. It is usually up to the owner whether or not a satisfa 
tory job is done and whether he gets a long and successful seasé 









































Our Boston 
Show Number. 


Probably no one thing during the ye 
creates as much interest among motor bd 
men and boat users generally in New Ef 
land as the Annual Motor Boat Show held at Mechanil 
Building during the early winter. Not only does it g 
the boat enthusiast a chance to study carefully and comprehe 
sively the improvements in boat and engine design for the comilf 
year, but it gives the manufacturers a chance to come in dirt 
contact with the buyers in a way that is afforded at no other ti 
This exchange of ideas between maker and user is of dist 
value to both. 

Our next issue—the February number—will be the anni 
Boston Show Number, devoted largely to the interests’ of t 
show. In it we will have a complete list of the exhibitors wi 
a comprehensive description of their product and the new featt 
which they may embody. This will be of such value that this 
tion of the magazine will be a permanent guice to boat usefs 
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spar Varnish 








ARINE use makes all varnishes (except Valspar) look sick. 

Water turns them white and that’s a sign of deterioration. 
The varnish that turns white has perished. The next time, it 
turns white more easily, and after a few wettings there is no 
varnish left. A varnish that turns white has no right to call 
itself a ‘*marine varnish” or “‘spar varnish”’ at all! 


VALENTINE ’S 


SPAR 


“The Varnish That Won’t Turn White” 




















Valspar is the first waterproof varnish ever produced. It will 
actually withstand continuous immersion in water, salt or 
fresh, without deterioration. 

On the sides of swift motor boats like the Champion Dixie IV, 
Valspar stands the spray and water friction perfectly. 
On Thomas Fleming Day’s Sea Bird, it withstood the trans- 
atlantic trip and was “‘ still on deck’’ at Gibraltar. 

On yachts and dinghys it holds its own all summer long without renewal. 


SKEP TICS—Send for a sample! 


We have embodied all the news about this marvellous new development in varnish” 
making, in the new Valspar booklet. We will gladly send it free on request. We 

are ready also to include a sample of Valspar for the enlightenment of skeptics so 

that they may put it in water for themselves and try in vain to make it 
turn white. See also our public test at all Boat Shows. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
257 Broadway, New York City 


Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
VAE TIN 
RINISH 


|}—CUT THIS OUT AND MAIL IT TO-DAY—-—— 
| 













**HISPANIA’”’ N 
The Yacht of the 
King of Spain 
Varnished with 
VALSPAR 
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Send me materials with which 
to test Valspar. 

















Consult Yacutinc’s Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
















Annual Meeting of the Inter-Lake Yachting 
Association 


Commodore W. R. Huntington of the Sandusky Yacht Club was 
unanimously elected Commodore of the Inter-Lake Yachting Association 
at the annual meeting, held in Cleveland, December 2nd. Commodore 
Huntington is one of Lake Erie’s veteran yachtsmen and previously 
served the Association as Commodore in 1901. The other officers elected 
were: Rollin M. Starr, Maumee River Y. C., Vice-Commodore A. J. 
Prentice, Lakewood Y. C., Rear-Commodore, Harry W. Card, Lakewood 
Y. C., sail yacht measurer, Charles W. Kelley, Lakewood Y. C., power 
boat measurer, Dr. P. E. Betherd, Toledo Y. C., fleet surgeon. 

Vice-Commodore Starr was promoted from the office of Rear-Com- 
modore, which he held last year on account of his efficient work for the 
association in I9QIT. 

A report of the committees brought up a discussion with reference to 
power-boat rules, following a report by A. Y. Gowen, chairman of last 
year’s regatta committee. Mr. Gowen recommended that races for speed 
boats at Put-in-Bay be eliminated owing to the fact that these boats have 
not attended the regattas in the past and have not shown an interest, 
in spite of the committee’s effort to have them attend. This opinion was 
concurred in by Otto Nehrenst, in his report as chairman of the Power 
Boat Rules Committee, who further recommended that the races next 
year in the power-boat line be restricted to cruisers and open boats. 

The question of the Yacht Racing union establishing a set of restric- 
tions for power-boat cruisers, which came up at the meeting a year ago, 
was reported upon by Com. Richardson, who stated that the Y. R. U. was 
not willing to undertake the making of rules for power boats, and suggested 
that it be put up to the Great Lakes Power Boat League. 

Com. Geo. Worthington of the Cleveland Yacht Club, who will take 
charge of the Inter-Lake in 1913, spoke of the big celebration to be held 
at Put-in-Bay at that time as a memorial to Commodore Perry and his 
celebrated victory. Several thousand dollars will be available for yacht 
and power-boat racing, and the list of prizes promises to be the most 
attractive ever put up in this country. 


Illinois Valley Yacht Club 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the Illinois Valley 
Yacht Club was held in Peoria, Ill., Monday, November 13. Robert G. 
Scholes, formerly vice-commodore, was unanimously elected to the com- 
modoreship to succeed A. T. Griffith; H. E. Chubbuck was moved up from 
rear to vice-commodore, while W. E. Persons was elected to the former 
office. F. H. Gift succeeds himself as treasurer and Wm. R. Bootz, fof- 
merly chairman of the house committee was elected secretary in placé of 
Guy C. Goodfellow. The following directors were electéd: S. L. Nelson; 
Jas. R. Fuller; E. H. Bradley; A. T. Griffith; J. M. Baillie; L. H. Lord; 
A. D. Campbell; W._B. Wilde and J. P.~Brady. 

The annual report of the treasurer showed $500.00 cash on hand with 





all bills paid, including those of the 1911 regatta of the Western Power 
Boat Association. 


Recent. Yacht Transfers 


The following is a list of recent sales and charters of power yachts 
effected by the firm of Cox and Stevens. This list is an indication of the 
continued activity in vessels of this type which, in view of the disturbed 
state of the financial market, is worthy of note: 

The 83-ft. cruising power yacht MILWIWN sold for George W. Quintard, 
3rd, to a prominent yachtsman of New Orleans. 

The 60-ft. cruising power yacht RAMONA II sold for F. C. Lozano of 
New York to a member of the New York Yacht Club. 

The 60-ft. gasolene cruiser MAJOR sold for Francis E. Thompson of 
Boston to Michael J. Tierney, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

The 60-ft. motor yacht SIMPLICITY sold for John R. Corbin of New 
York to Arthur H. Waterman. 

The 46-ft. gasolene cruiser GLORIOSA sold for George B. Spearin of 
New York to Stephen J. Leonard, New Rochelle, N. Y. She has 
been re-named JEANCHEN. 

The 53-ft. gasolene cruiser UNOME II sold for Dutee W. Flint, Provi- 
dence, R. I., to C. H. Foster, Troy, N. Y. 

The 50-ft. raised deck cruiser DORIS B II, sold for Jacob C. Benz, 
Lynn, Mass., to Mr. W. G. Case, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The 50-ft. gasolene cruiser JEANCHEN sold for S. J. Leonard, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., to W. T. Bradley for use on Laxe Champlain. 

The 50-ft. raised deck cruiser BECKEYE sold for George Wack, New 
York, to T. M. Brumby, Marietta, Ga. 

The 30-ft. auxiliary yawl WILD GOOSE sold for Lawrence Dunham, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., to Harold C. Nye of Cleveland to which city 
she has been shipped. 

The 60-ft. motor yacht PATRICIA chartered for Charles W. Lee, New 
York to Mrs. J. J. Harrington, Larchmont, N. Y. 

The &5-ft. twin screw gasolene house boat Onawa II chartered for Wilbur 
C. Fisk, New York, to a member of the New York Yacht Club for 
cruising in Florida waters. 


Formation of A National Merchant Marine 
Association 


An association having for its object the upbuilding of the Americam 
Merchant Marine was recently organized at a meeting held in New York, 
and incorporation papers are now being filed for it. At this meeting the 
following officers were elected, most of them well known in the marine 
supply trade, or identified with the shipping interests: 

President, John H. Hanan; secretary, Jas. L. Ewell; treasurer, Chas. 
D. Durkee. 

Directors—Chas. F. Wiebusch, J. A. Coffin, John E. Fisher, Geo. W. 
Gittins, Geo. R. Burrows, Harry C. Louderbaugh, Andrew J. Mc Intosh, 
Fred A. Wurzbach, E. C. Bennett. 
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“* Always There’’ 


Championships Tell The Story 


SPLITDORF IGNITION in the motor boat field has proven a lusty youngster and its CHAMPION- 
SHIP PERFORMANCES during the past competitive season have set the wiseacres agog with interest. 


The SPLITDORF EQUIPPED Peter Pan IV demonstrated the utmost efficiency and unfailing re- 
liability of SPLITDORF IGNITION by a remarkable series of victories against redoubtable com- 
petitors. 


The CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE HUDSON RIVER, free for all—a victory carrying with it the 
CHAMPIONSHIP GOLD MEDAL—and sweeping victories in a number of regattas, including a 
FASTEST TIME PRIZE at Ossining, N. Y., when a RECORD of 15 miles in 32 min. 40 secs., or 
an average of 27.27 m. p. h. was secured, and a notable RECORD BREAKING performance in Pough- 


keepsie-and-return race, bear testimony to the rich firing qualities of SPLITDORF IGNITION no 
less than they do the general staunchness and speed of Peter Pan IV. 


SPLITDORF IGNITION has demonstrated its merits in every field calling for a constant, juicy 
spark. Just investigate. It matters not whether it is a speed boat or a “Kicker”—a racing or pleasure 


automobile, a motorcycle, an aeroplane, a motor truck or an agricultural motor—SPLITDORF IG- 
NITION is the ideal ignition and ALWAYS THERE WITH THE GOODS. 


Make a point, too, to investigate SPLITDORF “GEM” TYPE MARINE COILS. Both price and 
performance, with true quality guaranteed, will surprise you. They are built in covered oak boxes, 
PROTECTING ALL PARTS. They are of the highest grade with interchangeable units and are 
economical on batteries. Single cylinder at $6—also made for two, three and four cylinder. 


Our SERVICE DEPARTMENT is at your disposal so make a point of it TO-DAY to WRITE 
FOR INFORMATION. 


Write for our Magneto catalog. 


Cc. F. SPLITDORF 


Walton Ave. and 138th Street : - - NEW YORK 





BRANCHES 
Serre re Tee Tee 1679 Broadway BOSTON ..........Motor Mart, 220 Pleasant Street 
SAS ap ccc e ee eseeces 1110 S. Michigan Avenue LOS ANGELES......e+ee06: 1225 South Olive Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. ...-+ee46 430-436 Van Ness Avenue KANSAS CITY .....-ccceeesncves 1823 Grand Avenue 
DETROIT 2. cocceseeseceses 368 Woodward Avenue London Paris Turin Brussels Johannesburg 


Consult Yacut1Nno’s Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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The full objects of the association are set forth in the following 
resolution : 

Resolved: That we in meeting assembled, form a National Merchant 
Marine Association to promote, encourage, restore and advance the 
supremacy of the flag of the United States of America upon the mer- 
chant shipping of the world, and to provide proper inducements, en- 
couragement and protection to users and owners of vessels built in our 
country; to promote American commercial interests throughout the world 
and to encourage, aid, assist, and pursue all proper methods for the 
establishment and maintenance of an American Merchant Marine, and to 
reform abuses and acts detrimental to the same; to promote and better 
export trade relations; to promote and encourage the development and 
maintenance of suitable waterways and terminal and dock facilities for 
the passage, reception and handling of vessels; to take active part in 
formulating laws effecting the aforesaid objects and to secure favorable 
legislation therefor; to provide lectures, addresses, meetings, conferences 
and literature for furthering the objects of the Association; to secure the 
aid of the Congress of the United States of America, State Legislatures, 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, industrial organizations, civic 
bodies, individuals and other channels for the advancement and accom- 
plishment of the objects of the Association; and to do any and all things 
for the good and welfare of the Association and its members, and the 
carrying out of the objects herein and hereby contemplated, not contrary 
to law. 


New Officers of the Great Lakes Power Boat 
League 


The second annual meeting of the Great Lakes Power Boat League was 
held at Detroit M. B. C. clubhouse, Saturday evening, Nov. 11, IQII. 
The retiring Commodore, W. E. Scripps, presided. A duck dinner to 
delegates preceded meeting. Delegates present: H. D. Elliott, B. L. C.; 
Geo. T. Bliss, Erie Y. C.; P. C. Jones, M. R. Y. C.; Geo. Dietz, C. P. C.; 
R. E. Power, L. Y. C.; E. H. Croft, L. B. C.; H. S. Greening, R. H. Y. 
C.; Geo. W. Graves, D. M. B. C. 

Officers elected for 1912: C. H. O. Pook, R. H. Y. C. Commodore; P. 
C. Jones, M. R. Y. C., vice-commodore; A. Y. Gowen, L. Y. C., rear- 
commodore; W. F. McGiverin, R. H. Y. C.; sec’y-treas., Guy Judd, R. H. 
Y. C., measurer; Jos. G. Murphy, R. H. Y. C., fleet captain. 


Atlantic Yacht Club Elects New Officers 


The annual meeting of the Atlantic Yacht Club was held on the 
evening of Dec. 11, at the Waldorf-Astoria for the election of officers 
and the transaction of other business. 

The following were elected for 1912: For commodore, J. Stuart 
Blackton; for vice-commodore, Willard U. Taylor; for rear-commodore, 
Arthur W. Teele; for trustees, Charles B. Ludwig, William H. Barnard, 
J. W. Copmann; for secretary, Edward I. Graff; for treasurer, P. H. 
Hart; for membership committee, Charles B. Ludwig (chairman), Her- 
bert L. Jones, Kenneth Lord; for nominating committee, yacht owners, 
Francis M. Wilson, George P. Dillenback, W. Hunt Hall, and non-yacht 
owners, Charles N. Lindley (chairman), Max Grunder, Walter H. Sykes, 
Jr. The annual dinner of the club will be held in January, the date to 
be announced later. 


Work of the Water Way League 


In the absence of President George J. Vestner, who is ill, the 
meeting in the Johnston Building, Dec. 3rd, of the Water Way League 
of Greater New York and Long Island was presided over by First Vice- 
President Acker. It was the first gathering since the summer days and 
many topics of interest were discussed. 

Although much influence was brought to bear upon the Government 
officials, by wealthy residents of Long Island, to have lights placed on 
Cuban Ledge and No Name Rock, two large rocks in Long Island Sound, 
nothing was accomplished until the Water Way men took hold of the 
matter. It was reported that after four months’ work their committee 
had succeeded in having the lights installed. _ 

Hereafter, each yacht club of the League will fly the League flag, 
with the club burgee, in accordance with the motion unanimously adopted 
last night. 


Officers of the Motor Boat Club of America 
for 1912 


The annual meeting and‘election of officers of the Motor Boat Club 
of America was held Nov. 15, at half-past eight o’clock in the club 
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rooms, in the club house of the Automobile Club of America. The Com. 
mittee on Nominations recommended the re-election of Commodore 
Henry H. Melville; Vice-Commodore Frederick K. Burnham; Rear-Com. 
modore J. Stuart Blackton; Charles Francis, treasurer, and F. N. Mor. 
ley, secretary. These were elected together with the following Board of 
Trustees, to serve for the ensuing year: 

Albert E. Smith, Captain John M. Shaw, Frank J. Gould, Henry R 
Sutphen, August Heckscher, Morris M. Whitaker, Thomas F. Chege. 
brough, Samuel Cochrane, George McKesson Brown and W. H. Barnard, 


Bayside Yacht Club Elects Officers 


Mr. G. Waldo Smith was re-elected Commodore of the Bayside Yacht 
Club for the tenth. time at the anuual meeting held Nov. 11, in their club 
house on Little Neck Bay. Other officers elected were rear-commodore, 
Elmer G. Story; vice-commodore, Edwin Shuttleworth; secretary, Wil- 
liam H. Johns; treasurer, Eaton V. Reed; members of the Board of 
Governors, T. Rumney and Harvey G. Rockwell. The club’s annual din- 
ner will be held in Manhattan on January 20. 


Organization of the Ambrose Channel Yacht 
Club 


At a meeting of yachtsmen held at the Imperial Hotel, New York, 
November 1, there was organized the Ambrose Channel Yacht Club, 
with a membership of nearly fifty. The Club has secured a lease of the 
pier and club house belonging to the Shields estate at the foot of Bay 22d 
Street, Bath Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y., for a term of years from May 1 next. 

The officers elected for the season 1912 are: commodore, Sherman P. 
Camp; vice-commodore, M. Fagans; rear-commodore, Richard Flegel; 
fleet captain, E. Steffens; recording and corresponding secretary, Geo. 
D. Wayre; financial secretary, Jas. C. Woodruff; treasurer, John Nulty; 
trustees, Arthur Barlow, Chas. F. Brown and Enest Flegel; Chaiman of 
House Committee, Elmer Wollin. 


New Officers for Hampton Roads Y. C. 


B. F. Mitchell was elected Commodore of the Hampton Roads Yacht 
Club to succeed Commodore R. A. Dodson, who declined re-election, 
at the annual meeting of the club held Dec. 5. Dr. H. B. Webster was 
elected vice-commodore to succeed Mr. Mitchell. L. G. Fowler was 
elected rear-commodore; Shirley Pattie, captain; John N. Woodside, 
secretary, and F. H. Smith, paymaster. Charles McDermott, W. E. 
Cook, Rev. Dr. Sparks, W. Melton, Dr. R. M. Barrett, W. M. Jones 
and A. L. Jones were elected to the Board of Governors. Mr. McDer- 
mott was re-elected Chairman of the House Committee. 

The annual reports showed 167 members, active and non-resident, and 
that the general condition of the club is encouraging. A proposition to 
drop the club’s membership in the Chesapeake Bay Yachting Association 
finally prevailed by a majority of one vote. 


Erie Yacht Club Elects Officers 


The Erie Yacht Club held their annual meeting at the club house Nov. 
8, and elected officers for the year. Geo. Bliss was elected to represent 
the club at the Power Boat league meeting in Detroit this winter, and 
also at the Inter-Lake Association. The other officers are: 

Commodore, W. S. Foster; vice-commodore, Geo. Feuchs; rear-com- 
modore, J. P. Cunnins, of Conneaut; fleet captain, F. M. Hoyte; secretary, 
G. R. Oberholtzer; treasurer, R. R. Whitley; measurer, Grant Lynch; 
regatta committee, B. Braggins, Clarence Brooks. 

Extensive plans are being made to enlarge the scope of the club and 
the advisability of erecting a new club house was acted upon favorably. 


Officers for Bensonhurst Y. C. 


The regular ticket of the Bensonhurst Y. C. went through without 
opposition at the annual meeting of the club. 

Commodore, G. R. Le Sauvage, sloop Joy; vice-commodore, Dr. C 
L. Atkinson, sloop Cyrie; rear-commodore, H. A. Robbins, yawl Waukan; 
secretary, W. W. W. Roberts; treasurer, William Wilson; measuref, 
Alfred Mackay. Board of directors, C. H. Clayton, R. W. Rummell, J. 
W. Cherrie, Robert Dingman, C. H. Baser, R. B. Moore, W. M. Kettner, 
Delegate, Y. R. A. G. B., H. D. Scribner; delegates, A. P. B. A., Samuel 
Cochrane and Walter M. Bieling. Regatta committee, J. F. Doutney, 
W. V. Collins, H. D. Scribner; auditing committee, F. L. Billingham and 
H. Hawkins; nominating committee, George L. Beston, chairman; D. S. 
Holcomb, F. L. Billingham, A. H. Hawkins, C. H. MacKrell: 
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Mr. John J. Amory, 
Gas Engine & Power Co., 














acht Morris Heights, N.Y. 

club | My dear Mr. Amory: 

ore, 

Vil- I have your letter of July 10th suggesting that 


we enter the Rainbow in the Great Lakes Power Boat League 
Cruise to contest for a prize offered by Mr. Scripps. 






of 
lin- 















I am not mich on cruising myself, especially 
for prizes, preferring to go it on my own hook and at my 
own convenience. 









You will be interested to know that the Rainbow 
hes logged a total of 15,500 miles since she came out, 
this being her fifth season. 













She has undergone no repairs to huli or motor 
and insofar as I can see is in as good condition today 







the as when you turned her over to us. 
“i A record like this is the best prize that any 
at. man can have. 








With kind regards, and thanking you for your 
suggestion, I am, 


SOME RECORD THAT ZS Very truly yours, 
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‘TIT WAS 
J A3HP.AANOX 
‘MOTOR 


that made it possible for the Sea Bird 
. @ to cross the Atlantic Ocean. | 
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Down the Niagara Gorge in A 
Motor Boat. 


The next time you go to Niag- 
ara Falls, walk down to the gorge 
and as you watch the waters dash 
and twist and writhe as if in 
agony, in their mad dash down 
the awful chasm, try and picture 
if you can, a man in a fifteen-foot 
motor boat dancing down that mad 
stretch of waters, with the only 
thing between him and sure death 
a small ten-horsepower gasolene motor. 

That was the sight witnessed by several thousand people on the 
afternoon of Oct. 29th, when Capt. Klaus Larsen, who seems to be 
the only man in the world with an ambition to shoot the Niagara Rapids 
in a motor boat, made the only successful journey of its kind ever 
accomplished. From the time when he was seen to leave the Maid-of- 
the-Mist landing on the Canadian side, until he arrived safe and smiling 
31 minutes later at the Lewiston dock, thousands were in an agony of 
apprehension, and no life insurance expert would have given ten cents 
for his chances of escaping alive. It was a thrilling ride, and one that 
covered the nervy Dane who made it with glory enough to last, for 
he says that he will never repeat the trip. 

The doubts of the assembled spectators received a rude jar when 
Larsen appeared about 1:30 and got into his little craft. The Scripps 
2-cylinder engine was started and covered up, so that from that time 
on Larsen not only did not, but could not touch it. At 1:42 he pulled 
away from the dock, and put in the next seven minutes assuring himself 
that his motor was working perfectly, by circling about in the waters 
under the falls. At 1:49 he made up his mind that the time had come 
to take the fatal plunge, and he turned downstream and headed straight 
for the opening of the gorge. 

For a few minutes all was smooth going, but at 1:55 he reached 
Swiftdrift, where the current begins to gain headway for its mad race 
through the narrowing confines of the towering gorge. The little boat 
began to dance uneasily, as though dreading its plunge through the 
seething waters ahead. In toward the Canadian shore shot the little 
craft, minding the tiller of its master, and a moment later it was tossing 
in the thick of the mighty battle of the waters. Now on the crest of a 
high wave, now down in the cradle of the surging current it danced, 
and then it sank from sight in the frightful 4o-foot trough of raging 
waters, known as Webb’s Wave, after the famous English swimmer who 
lost his life there several years ago. 


Here the plucky Dane disappeared from sight for at least five seconds, 


and the people who lined the cliffs figured that he was surely gone. 
But a few moments later as the little craft shot into sight again, he 
‘was met with a rousing cheer. Time after time the rough elements 








Klaus Larsen going through Niagara Rapids in 15-foot boat equipped with 1o-H.P. Scripps Motor. 
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seemed on the point of swamping the daring navigator, but the} 
always righted itself. 

At 2:05 he shot into the great whirlpool, which draws into its mig 
maw every log or boat that comes over the falls, and grinds th 
hundreds of feet below the surface, into match-wood. The pull of{ 
current caught the boat, and for a few minutes there was a battle foy 
between the sturdy Scripps motor and the treacherous drag of the curr 
Finally the boat won the battle, and bréaking from the clutch of 
waters, it shot swiftly into the lower river. 

Here, just before he struck the Devil’s Hole Rapids, Larsen stop 
to get his breath, and to shake the water out of the canvas guard wh 
the torrent above had beaten down about his knees. He threw the ti 
over with the nose of the boat pointing upstream, where it held 
own against the swift current while its master adjusted the bag 
canvas arrangement about his waist. When this was accomplished, 
resumed his perilous journey. 

Here Larsen increased his vigilance, for it was in the lower rapids { 
his former attempt made last year, came to grief. In this part of 
river, rocks lie hidden just below the surface, and danger threatens ey 
foot of the way. This time the engine did not fail him, and he ca 
through perfectly. With the skill of a lumberjack on a log, he shot 
little craft safely through the rapids, and won his way to safety. 

Just 31 minutes after his start, Larsen arrived at Pitz’s Dock 
Lewiston, cool, collected and smiling. Several hundred pounds of 
which he had placed in the bottom of the boat for ballast, had hk 
soaked through, and the water stood nearly four inches deep in the h 
A little higher, and it would have made serious trouble for the engi 
He had completed his trip just in the nick of time. 





























































234 Miles in 10 Hours and 13 Minutes With a Loew-Victor. 


The speed boat Victor, owned by W. F. Dunn of Portsmouth, 
which has tossed spray upon the stem of every boat in and out of 
class in this section, recently added new honors to her long list 
achievements. It made the trip to Richmond from Norfolk, 115 miles, 
4 hours and 58 minutes, at an average speed of 23 miles an hour, uni 
unfavorable conditions. This is the local record for motor boats for ls 
distance stands as far as can be learned. 

The Victor’s start for Richmond was scheduled for 5 a.m. but owl 
to the heavy rain it was 7:45 before the little speed boat passed Hospi 
Point on her way up the James River. Her passengers were Mr. Dut 
her owner, and M. H. M. Bramberry, as mechanician. The Victor artiy 
at Richmond at 12:42 o’clock in good condition. Her motor did1 
stop once, nor did it miss an explosion. 

A stop of 43 minutes was made at Richmond to give the crew a ff 
minutes for rest and supplying the needs of the inner man, and at! 
p.m. the Victor turned her sharp nose down stream, reaching Norfolk 
6:40; the motor on the run up was not stopped once during the # 
A stop of ten minutes was made at Upper Brandon to take on two # 
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MADE 
BY GUNMAKERS 


GOES 
LIKE A BULLET 


6-20%2 $200 


For 30 Days Only 


Y7E are catering to, and are getting, the highest grade, highest 
powered, most critical engine trade in America. To do this 
e employ a corps of skilled mechanics, who demand, and can get, 
wage that would make their employment impracticable in an engine 
actory devoted to “‘commercial” engine building and nothing else. 
ost of these men are gunmakers who have spent years in the 
povernment gun shops. It has taken years to get this skilled force 
ogether and to keep them intact for the rush season, we make 
e two cylinder engines during the duller period. This enables 
e customer to get an engine made by this skilled force instead of 
nvesting in a motor that is made by the cheaper labor that strictly 
‘commercial” engine building demands. The price is no greater 
an the commercial article. Write for catalogue “B”’, If interested 
n speed write for catalogue “S”. 
HE EMERSON ENGINE COMPANY, Inc. 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
. R. WESTERFIELD, 1737 Broadway (Buick Bldg.), New York Representative 
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FAIR WEATHER AND FOUL 
By Capt. A. J. Kenealy 
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The eighth edition of this book has been thor- 
oughly revised and brought up to date in every 
respect. It contains a fund of valuable information 
on the selection, care and use of a small boat. Capt. 
Kenealy also gives some excellent advice to the 
amateur skipper on everyday seamanship. One 
chapter of this book may be the means of winning 
a race for you—another may help you to avoid 
danger and discomfort in weathering a storm. 


SOME OF THE CHAPTER HEADINGS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Choice of a Boat—Sailing in a Gale or Squall— 
Fitting Out—Overhauling—Theory and Practice 
of Sailing—Compass and Charts—Nautical Terms— 
Splices, Knots and Bends—Rules of the Road at 
Sea, Weather Wrinkles, etc. 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 
ONE DOLLAR NET. 
A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF OUTDOOR 


BOOKS AND YACHTING PICTURES WILL 
BE SENT FREE UPON Q UEST. 














OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OQUTING MAGAZINE yacnting HAN DBOOKS 
141445 WEST 30TH ST NEW YORK 122 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO Fj| 
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F the Krice Car- 
buretor does not 
give 20% more 
power, use less gasoline, give better 
control, send it back and get your 
money back. You take no chances. 
We guarantee every Carburetor 
sold to give absolute satisfaction. 


The only sure way to know that you are 
getting all the power from your engine, 
is to try a Krice Carburetor. 


KRICE CARBURETOR COMPANY 


6 Charlotte Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Don't " 
LiFT ANCHOR & 


Until 3-in-One Oil is aboard. You'll need it a hundred bas 
and one times for a hundred and one uses before you RY 
make port, — a 
3-in-One is the best, the only preparation on land or sea eS 
that actually will prevent verdigris or tarnish on brass : 
parts and trimmings. It also prevents rust forming on 
all metal or nickeled surfaces anywhere, under any 
climate or conditions. 3-in-One sinks right into the very 
pores of the metal, forming a thin, imperceptible coat- 
ing that defies wind, weather and even the corrosive 
salty spray of ocean waves. 
Try it for Oiling Motors, Fans, all kinds of Electrical 
Machinery, Phonogravhs, Guns, Revolvers, and every 
kind of tool you'll need on sea or land. 
Try for Cleaning and Polishing all veneered and var- 
nished surfaces. 
Three Sizes. 8-oz. Bottle 50 Cts. 3-oz. 25 Cts. Trial 
Size, 10 Cts. All Stores. 
A SAMPLE IS YOURS FREE! 
Just write us right now and we'll send you generous 
sample and 3-in-One Dictionary postage prepaid, 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


27 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
CITY 


Its service is absolutely free. 
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sengers, thus making the actual running time on the return trip 5 hours 
and 15 minutes, in spite of the additional weight. The total running 
time for the round trip was just 13 minutes over ten hours. 

The speed maintained, about 23 miles an hour, was also creditable. 
Not only was the Victor not in racing trim, but she was heavily loaded 
with the extra gasolene needed for the long run. 

Norfolk motor boat enthusiasts will be pleased to know that the Victor 
is a home production, the hull having been built by the owner at his yard 
on Scott’s creek, and the motor, a 40-H.P. 6-cylinder Loew-Victor, having 
been installed by the Wallace Brothers, the well-known “Gas Cranks” of 
Norfolk.—From Virginia Pilot, Norfolk, Va. 





A New York Office for the Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Company announces the appointment of 
Mr. R. V. Sutliffe to take charge of their New York office at 136 Liberty 
Street, New York. Mr. Sutliffe is a technical expert in electrical matters, 
and has made a very complete study of electricity as applied to ignition 
and electric lighting work. 

From this New York office, the Dayton Electrical Manufacturing Com- 
pany will. be able to give service to their customers in New York, New 
Jersey, Long Island and Connecticut. 
They are in a position to furnish and 
install electric lighting plants for 
boats of any size, from 30-ft. to 160- 
ft. cruisers. Mr. Sutliffe will also 
carry in stock a complete line of elec- 
tric lighting accessories, fixtures, wir- 
ing, supplies, and incandescent search- 
lights. 





New Type Fairbanks-Morse Ma- 
rine Engines. 

To meet the demand for cabin 
cruisers, fishing boats and other types 
of heavy vessels, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. are bringing out a new model 
engine for 1912 delivery, known as type “K.” These are two-cycle, three- 
port engines, 5% inch bore, 6 inch stroke, built in one and two cylinders 
developing 7% and 15 H.P. at 550 R.P.M. The design is marked by 
some unique features of the exhaust and intake manifolds, and by outside 
by-pass for water from the cylinder head so that water never comes 
in contact with the cylinder head gasket. Back firing is absolutely 
prevented. The engine is regularly made with make-and-break ignition 
and plunger pump. Positive sight feed oilers and large bearing surfaces 
insure long life. 

Other types Of Fairbanks-Morse Marine Engines which have been 
so popular will continue to be made in the following sizes: Type “E” a 
two-cycle three-port engine, 334 inch bore, 334 inch stroke, 3% and 7-H.P. 
at 800 R.P.M., is of the split base and solid head model and furnished 
with jump spark ignition, rotary pump, sight feed oilers and float feed 
carburetor. Its simplicity and durability make it particularly suitable to 
small runabouts, family type boats, and light work boats. 

Type “G,” two-cycle, three-port engine is built in four sizes, 1, 2, 3, 
and 4-cylinders, rated respectively at 6, 12, 18, and 24-H.P. at 800 R.P.M. 
It is furnished with jump spark ignition, rotary or plunger pump, pressure 
oiling system and a device for preventing back-fire. It is especially suited 
to fast and medium speed runabouts, launches, small cruisers and work 
boats. 





Fairbanks-Morse 15-H.P. 2-cylinder. 
Type “K” Marine Engine. 
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The type “S” four-cycle, 1, 2, and 4-cylinders, is rated at 4%, 9, 
18-H.P. at 800 R.P.M. and is suitable for heavy hull runabouts, laun¢, 
work boats and cruisers. Jump spark ignition is furnished and the, 
gines have a very wide range of speed,regulated by the throttle and gp, 

The type “B” is built in 1, 2 and 3-cylinders, developing 20, 30 and 
H.P. at 350 R.P.M. and is suitable for very heavy service, where jy 
life, high efficiency and dependability are absolutely essential. 

























































Gray Motor Makes Good in Big Home-Made Ferry Boat, 


Early in the spring of 1911, Mr. James Avery of Poplar, Mont., stag 
to work on the construction of a fairly large flat bottom ferry boat t 
used in transporting foot passengers, horses, and freight between a pg 
at Poplar, Danville and Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont. This fg 
boat was designed after Mr. Avery’s own ideas of what a ferry 
should be for this particular kind of service in shallow water andy 
equipped with a heavy duty 24-H.P. Model “T” Gray Motor. 

The boat is of quite heavy construction. The outfit when comple 
was 40 feet long by 25 feet wide and is registered to carry 56 tons. 

As will be noticed in one of the photographs it has quite a large ¢; 
and pilot house, a small part of the cabin being used for an engine 
and the balance for the convenience of 
the passengers. The paddle wheel out- 
fit, as reported by Mr. Avery, was a 
great. success in every way. The boat 
was launched on May 11th and continued 
in daily service throughout the entire 
summer, netting him an average of 
$40.00 per day. The rate charged was 
25 cents for foot passengers, 50 cents 
for single rig and $1.00 for double rig. 
The largest load that the ferry ever 
carried at one time was one 35-H.P. 
steam engine and separator, 10 plows, 
large water tank, 4 horses, and other 
small articles, the entire cargo weighing 
about 36 tons which was not much more 
than half of the boat’s actual rate in 
capacity, so she could easily have car- 
ried a much larger load than this, had 
the occasion demanded it. 

This ferry boat of Mr. Avery’s was inspected by the U. S. Governme 
inspector of Dubuque, Ia., the official steamboat and ‘boiler inspector i 
that district and passed inspection O. K. as A No. 1. 


Fairbanks-Morse 3'4-H.P. sin 
cylinder Type “E” Marine 





Fox Motors for 1912. 


The Dean Mfg. Co., of Newport, Ky., have just issued their catak 
for 1912, and in reviewing it, one is able to gain a very good idea‘ 
the line of Fox Motors, as simplified for 1912. The usual introduction a 
description of the various parts has been made interesting by a numbert 
cuts and sectional views, with a history of the two-cycle motor, includis 
two- and three-port motors, and the Fox Fourth Port Accelerator. 
this they have added for the coming season a combination of the ft 
Fourth Port with a rotary valve, distributing the fuel to the differa 
cylinders. This type is used only on Fox De Luxe Aero Motors. 

This new departure is of particular interest, especially the arrangemet 
which is extremely simple. 

The catalog contains 30 pages and will be sent free of charge by writil 
to The Dean Mfg. Co. and saying that you are a reader of YACHTING. 





Engine room of ferry float showing installation of power plant. 
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oo wisn — 
MODERATE PRICE WILL BUY YOU THAT UNFAILING 


HOURS FAST, HEAVY RUN— 











EFFICIENCY IN YOUR MARINE MOTOR. 








ficiency in Marine Motors. For 

inefficient vroduction is costly. 

It costs less to secure the best 
of manufacture on a great scale than 
to manufacture, either well or poorly, 
on a small seale, The highest produc- 
tive facilities, in methods and in mate- 
rials, are at the command only of the 
engine manufacturer whose requirements 
are vast. And so it is that we are able 
to put the utmost in serviceability at a 
moderate price into Loew-Victor En- 
gines, 


Loew-Victor Engines 

The extraordinary motor-boating rec- 
ord made by the ‘‘Victor’’ at Norfolk a 
few weeks ago, the account of which is 
here reproduced from the Norfolk, Va.. 
daily papers, is a remarkable record for 
a motor boat—but it is just the ordi- 
nary and  always-to-be-depended-upon 
service of the Loew-Victor Motor. This 
motor will give you such service 365 
days in the year. You will never have 
a moment’s embarrassment from engine 
trouble when a Loew-Victor is the pow- 
er that drives your boat. Wherever 
there is pleasure-boat.ng water—rivers, 
lakes, harbors—owners of Loew-Victor 
engines are giving themselves and their 
friends the satisfaction and enjoyment 
of using a real motor—without the loss 





want to know about the engine for your motor boat. 





1909 Madison Avenue - - 


IGH price does not guarantee ef- The “Victor,” a Norfolk Motor Boat, breaks local records 
H in trip from Norfolk to Richmond and return 





A FREE BOOK-—¢get your copy. It illustrates and tells every detail of Loew-Victor construction 36-60 
and equipment. Not a book of-generalizations—but of specific facts. Shows Models from One H. P 
Cylinder, 6 H, P., to Six Cylinder, 36-60 H. P. Gives every point of information that you will i 
Write for this Book to-day. 


THE LOEW MFG. COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
" N: G. ROST, Room 726, 30 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 


of a moment or a dollar on account of 
motor breakdowns or inefficiency. The 
Leew-Victor delivers more than the most 
exacting would expect of it. 


234 Miles in 10 Hours and 13 Minutes 


The speed motor boat Victor, own- 
ed by W. F. Dunn of Portsmouth, 
which has tossed spray upon the stem 
of every boat in and out of her class in 
this section, added new honors to her 
long list of achievements Sunday. It 
made the trip to Richmond from 
Norfolk, 115 miles, ip four hours 
and forty-eight minutes, or an 
average speed of 28 miles an 
hour, under unfavorable conditions. This 
is the local record for motor boats for 
long distance stands. so far as can be 
learned. he total running time for 
the round trip was just thirteen min- 
utes over ten hours—heavily loaded 
with the extra gasoline needed for so 
long a run and carrying two extra pas- 
sengers for over half of the return trip. 

Norfolk motor-boat enthusiasts will 
be pleased to know that the Victor is a 
home production; the hull having been 
built by the owner at his ship yard on 
Scott’s Creek, and the motor, a 40-H. 
P. Six-Cylinder Loew-Victor, having 
been installed by the Wallace Brothers, 
oe well-known ‘‘Gas Cranks’’ of Nor- 
‘olk. 














The only effective 
ones for motor 


r elt g boats. Get book- 


FIRE let or free demon- 


EXTINGUISHER 


Approved by United States Steam- wh 
boat Inspection Service and Motor YY. 
Boat General Insurance Agencies. 





stration and learn 




















PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1358 Broadway, New York 











9 No. 7 Black, White or Yellow 
Glue, Soft Quality for Water- 
proofing Canvas, etc. .° .” 
_ Its peculiar properties are those of flexibility and durability, and although 
it becomes soft and pliant under heat, it still retains its adhesion to timber, 
fiber, etc., and is clean and insoluble in water. 
APPLICATION TO DIAGONAL PLANKING OF BOATS 
This Glue is made expressly for use in combination with calico between 
the double planking of rey veyed built row boats and motor boats. Melt the 
Glue, and paint it on the first series of planks with a stiff wire-bound brush; 
the calico should then be laid on and ironed through; another coating of glue 
Should be painted over, taking care to well cover the calico; after that put on 
the outside longitudinal planking, and apply the copper rivets in the usual way. 
The boat will then be found to be ‘perfectly water-tight, and the Glue will 
expand and contract with the timbers without cracking. 
One pound will waterproof three square feet of canvas. 
Send for directions for use. 


L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY 
Importers and Sole Agents for the United States and Canada 
201 South Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, and Sporting Goods Dealers. Price Lists and 
Samples Sent on Application. 














FOX MOTORS 


Simplified 
for 1912 








oP 
het 2 cyl. Medium Duty 
1 cyl. Heavy Weite for Catalogue Motor 


Duty Mctor 





Now is the time to place your 
order for spring delivery 


FOX MOTORS 


HEAVY DUTY | MEDIUM DUTY | SPECIALS DE LUXE 
5 to 24 H. P. 7 to 40 H. P. 3% H.P. &7H.P. 25 to 90 H. P. 


AGENTS. 


NEW YORK: Breese Bros., 38 BE. 23d St. 

BOSTON: American Marine Equipment Co., 27. Haverhill. 
PHILADELPHIA: C. A. Kilmer, Bourse Building. 

CHICAGO: Jas. M. Wait & Co., 1205 Michigan Ave. 

NEW ORLEANS: C. B. MeCrocklin, 121 N. Carrollton Ave. 
SEATTLE: Manny Meyers, 520 First Ave., South. 


THE DEAN MFG. CO. - 212 Front St., NEWPORT, KY. 





3 cyl. Medium Duty Motor 
LT LY ATT INES ST ANE MEE SS TRAM EE Re 
RES AA IT 2A RI ES EE LED AS 52 ITED BEI SAE PR. oe ABE TN 


2 cyl. Heavy Duty Motor 





Consult Yacut1Nnc’s Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 

















A Successful Rotary Valve Motor 


The problem of designing and constructing a 
silent smooth running motor embodying all the 
advantages of the 2-cycle and 4-cycle types, is one 
that the Reynolds Motor Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., have been working on for some time and 
which it now looks as if they had solved in 
their 4-cylinder 20-H.P. rotary valve motor. 
Mr. A. H. Campau, General Manager of 
the Reynolds Motor Company, says that 
this motor has met with instant acceptance 
at the hands of all naval architects who have in- 
stalled it. 

Four-cycle motors have for some time been 
used in marine work, but there is usually a good 
deal of work connected with their operation which 
a novice cannot do himself, such as valve grind- 
ing, valve timing, adjustment of push rods, etc. 
The great valve problem, that of getting the gas 
in and out of the cylinder quickly, has been en- 
tirely solved. Not only this but the makers claim 
the construction is such that a deposit of carbon 
inside of the cylinder, or the sticking of the 
valves, is impossible. Many engineers predicted, 
when the motor was first designed, that difficul- 
ties would be experienced in this respect, but it 
has been found, after careful tests, that the re- 
verse is true. The rotary valve which seats 
against the head of the cylinder is allowed enough 
freedom, so that there is at all times an oil film 
of about .002 inch thick between the valve and 
the seat itself. While it is true that any sustained 
pressure against the under side of the valve will 
tend to squeeze the oil out, yet owing to the fact 
that the pressure of the explosion is only for a 
small fraction of a second, and is immediately 
succeeded by suction, any sustained pressure can- 
not be maintained. 

The valves not only work perfectly, but are 
lubricated in an excellent manner. Any wear 
that might take place can be very readily taken 
up; the valves need no grinding, in fact they 
constantly maintain their seats. Any particles 
of foreign substance that might tend to produce 
abrasion are collected in small holes drilled in the 
faces of the valves. The ports are generous in 
size and so arranged as to allow free passage of 
gas in and out. The opening, instead of being 
annular, is an open space. 

There is no throttling of gas or impinging 
against the stem or itself, as in the ordinary pop- 
pet valve type. Not only this, but the continuous 





Side view of Reynolds Rotary Valve Motor on Testing Block, showing extreme simplicity. 
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rotation of the valves, which are enclosed, pro- 
duces very little noise. There is an entire ab- 
sence of the little hammer blows so noticeable in 
the poppet type. Cams, cam shafts, springs, etc., 
are entirely eliminated, the valve gear being con- 
fined to one cross shaft, one verticle shaft, and 
the necessafy helical gears, all of which are en- 
closed, and noiseless. 

The gears which drive the valves are keyed to 
the stem and the nuts on top of the gears are 
locked by means of a novel lock washer. A 
unique feature in the design of this motor is the 





Rear view of Reynolds Rotary Valve Motor. 


lubricating system—a force feed lubricator, driven 
from the cross shaft, supplying oil to each of the 
valves, through force pipes which enter holes 
drilled in the cylinder cover. Their location is 
such that the oil is led through these passages 
and dropped into the top of each one of the valve 
spindles in such a way that it flows downward, 
lubricating the sides and face of the valve in a 
positive manner. The main bearings are lubri- 
cated by splash, the oil flowing down from pockets 
cast in the side of crank case. 
_ Other unique features are a water cooled ex- 
haust pipe; a compact 
arrangement of water 
pump, magneto and 
lubricator; a short 
well-constructed igni- 
tion conduit; a large, 
stiff, two bearing crank 
shaft; very light but 
well designed pistons 
and connecting rods 
and an extremely ac- 
cessible crank case. 
The general dimen- 
sions are: Bore 3% x 
4 inch stroke; connect- 
ing rod bearings 17% x 
254 inches and main 
bearings 17% x 3% inch- 
es and 4 inches respect- 
ively. The flywheel is 
14 inches in diameter, 
4 inches face, made in 
a dished shape which 
permits of its being 
placed close to the 
crank case. The entire 
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motor is‘only 31 inches long over all, and 28 ing 
high. Its weight complete, with magneto, is 
Ibs.; its H.P. is from 15-20 at a speed of 7 
1,300 R. P. M. All reciprocating and reyojy 
parts are enclosed, and the engine runs with pq 
tically no vibration. 

There are now a considerable number of by 
so equipped and in operation. Reports fy 
them are exceedingly enthusiastic. The wing, 
of the 50-mile endurance handicap race, at Jaj 
sonville, Fla., by “Peerless,” which is equip, 
with a Reynolds Rotary Valve Motor speaks y 
for the practicability of this design. 


The Test of Valspar—A Correcti 


In an advertisement of Valentine & Co’s y 
varnish—Valspar—in the December issue 
YACHTING, the printer juggled with the type 
such a way as to make the meaning of a sent 
somewhat obscure. In speaking of the w 
known test Of this varnish which Valentine 
Co. have been demonstrating for some. tim 
namely, the placing of a surface varnished w 
their product under water to show how it 
tains its color—the advertisement should hg 
said: “See if it turns white in water.” Inst, 
of that the compositor made it read: “See if 
turns in white water.” Everyone who has ty 
this excellent varnish knew what was meant, 
they have seen the quality and durability of 
demonstrated many times. But those to wh 
this varnish was new might have wondered 
the meaning of the sentence, being, perhaps, { 
miliar with other brands of water (strong 
ters, splits, etc.), but not with white water, 


A Book Every Yachtsman Should 
Have 

It is a distinct pleasure in.this day, when 
much trash is published in the form of sea stori 
and novels, to record a new edition to that ca 
sic dear to the hearts of all sailormen, “Ty 
Years Before the Mast,” by R. H. Dana. Ti 
book, written and published by a young man jd 
out of college, shortly after his return from 
voyage to the west coast of North America! 
1834-36, has stood the test of time by reas 
of its simple, straightforward style and has w 
a place in the heart of every man who has a di I 
of salt in his veins. This present edition is? 
handsomest that has ever been published and 
illustrated with a number of color plates fr 
paintings by Charles Pears. There is a prefa 
written by Dr. Wilfred A. Grenfell of Labrad 
fame. The book makes a particularly stro 
appeal to the sailor man. It is published by 1 
MacMillan Company, the price being $2.00. 











The Log of the Adventuress 


(Continued from page 37) 
he said he had had enough—that life was 
dear to him to throw it away foolishly. Hes 
about, as though the jaws of death gaped bef 
him. 

Just before dark we picked up a pilot, 4 
entered the harbor in one of the most unust 
electrical storms that Charleston had had # 
years. On the whole the day had been full 
excitement, and one long to be remembered, # 
it served fittingly as a climax to a wonder 
cruise. For here our party broke up. I ¥ 
obliged to leave the ship and hasten north # 
after having gone ashore waved a reluctant go 
by to the good old Adventuress and what ¥ 
left of her crew as she lay at anchor off # 
Charleston Yacht Club. 
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e “MR. MANUFACTURER” 


OF 


Motor Boats, Engines and Accessories 


You are doubtless aware that the industry in the East shows 
undoubted prospects of activity the coming season. 

This is evident if only from the fact that more space for the 
coming Boston Motor Boat Show in January has been sold than 
ever before in its history. 





The show is going to be a “ Corker,” and you will want to 
be represented and obtain some of the business. 


NOW IS THE TIME to apply for space if you want 


a good location. Don't delay! Do it now! 





AUSPICES—New England Engine and Boat Association 





For particulars and diagrams, address 


CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, General Manager, - 5 Park Square. BOSTON. MASS. 














DROP FORGED 
= ROWLOCK | 


This is the strongest rowlock made. It is dror 
forged in one piece from the solid bar. It canno’ 
break; it cannot rust for it is heavily galvanized 

Don’t let an extra ten cents stand between yor 
and this rowlock, for a cheap cast iron rowlock 
is a dangerous thing. The “W.C.” trade mark 


IS THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD stands for “quality in material, correct design 


and advanced workmanship.” We are the sol: 


for IGNITION and ELECTRIC LIGHTING SERVICE eat manufacturers of this rowlock; you can depenc 


: . . it, ll of ds. 
The choice of all users and of the discriminating manufacturers. On Write le Giller serdeniars.: Do it today! <A 


A distinct line for each requirement. thing done when thought of is never forgotten 


Want samples ? WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 
Established 1847 


wave” The PACKARD ELECTRIC CO. “omtc™ | | misassowa Mo ooMes Mir Cn 

















-@ PROPELLER EFFICIENCY IS ATTAINED 


o BY USING 
: The Hyde Turbine Type Propeller 
x MADE OF-MANGANESE BRONZE 


* The Propeller of Quality 


4 ASK ANY OF THE THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED USERS 


1 al 


ve Write for Catalogue 
‘| HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY . oe - BATH, MAINE 











Consult YacuT1Nc’s Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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IMPROVED 


REVERSE GEAR 


NCO KO) sa :0)-W bs 


PATENTED 
April 9, 1901 
Nov. 3, 1902 


Jan. 12, 1904 


YACHTING 


BALL 


THE 


Made only of 


HARDENED STEEL SPUR GEARS 


MOST RELIABLE 


HIGHEST GRADE~-EASIEST TO INSTALL 


Four sizes carried in stock 
Send for Catalog 


NEW YORK GEAR WORKS 


55 Miiton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Bonney Dories, $65.00 


18 feet x 5 feet with oars, grating 
and complete rig. 
Larger boats, $85, $90 and $110, 
$135 decked. 
Send for circular. Order early for delivery. 


JOHN C. G. BONNEY 
21 Platt Street New York 





SMALLEY 


General Machinery Co. 
BAY CITY MICHIGAN 











STEARNS & McKAY CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
YACHTS & LAUNCHES 
Repairs — Storage — Engine Work 
Yacht Brokerage 














The Unique Shoe Service of 


ARTI 
6G? 
ARTI 
affords their customers a perfect fitting of the world’s finest ready-to- 


wear shoes, for men and women, $7 up. _Send for Style Brochure 


MARTIN & MARTIN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


















Quality Cushions 


\ Mattresses, Pillows and Upholstery 
Manufactured since 1845 by 


M. W. FOGG 


202 Front Street, New York City 
NO CATALOGUES 


















DAYTON ELECTRIC LAUNCH LIGHTING OUTFITS 


are made in all sizes, for all styles.of motor 

boats. Just turn a switch and the light 

is there. Send for our free book today. 
The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Company 
99 ST. CLAIR ST. oe : DAYTON, OHIO 








WILSON & SILSBY 


SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
Dealers in Fine Yacht Duck, Rope and Fittings 











High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.”’ 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street : : : New York 

















Don’t Forget to Specify 


A DAVIS DINGHY 


As part of the equipment for your new boat. If you 
want to know why a DAVIS DINK tows better, weighs 
less and carries more than any other Dinghy built, send 
for the Davis Dinghy Book, DAVIS BOAT WORKS, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
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Hints on Towing the Dinghy 
(Continued from page 24) 

of the sea, especially with a following 
which is always the meanest for  towig 
Always have a painter long enough, hg 
ever, to give her all the scope she needs, g 
even then it may be sometimes necessary to be 
an extra line to it. In making the painter 
make a hitch that will not jam so that if , 
ever want to use the. boat in a hurry you g 
cast her off without any delay or trouble. 

It is wonderful how much a well design 
dinghy wilt stand in the way of rough wat 
I have seen them ride over a heavy sea half 
of water and bury their nose in an oncom 
wave until full to the gunwales, and then em 
it out over the stern as she heaves over the x 
all the time following along as nicely as gy 
be expected, except for the pull on the painter a 
the necessary strain on the boat’s constructig 
Such a performance, however, usually causes fj 
tender to leak owing to the wrenching she 
ceives. 


America 
(Continued from page 28) 

America raced and defeated the schooner Tit 
nia, a vessel of 100 tons, owned by Roba 
Stephenson. This was one of the vessels th 
did not start in the Isle of Wight race and hy 
owner thought she could beat the America. Ti 
race was sailed in heavy weather, 20 miles { 
windward and back, and the Titania was beat 
nearly an hour. 

Perhaps these conclusive victories in som 
part overcame British scepticism as to the yacht 
abilities. At any rate, not long afterward & 
was sold by Commodore Stevens, acting i 
all the owners, to Lord John de Blaquiere it 
$25,000. While in his possession she raced a 
defeated the Swedish schooner Sveridge ig 
$500 a side. This was a race of 20 miles 
windward and return from the Nab Lightshi 
America won by 26 minutes. 

Lord de Blaquiere sold the America to Lot 
Templeton, who also raced her. She was stl 
sequently laid up in the yard of a shipbuildé 
named Pitcher at Northfleet, and remained ther 
for several years. Finally, when Pitcher fous 
a purchaser for her the schooner was found tt 
be in bad shape and was rebuilt to some extefl 
H. E. Decie was the next owner, and he change 
the name of the yacht to Camilla. Sad tos 
the “large gilt eagle resting on two folded whiff 
banners garnished with beautiful flowers of 
green color” on the yacht’s stern was remove 
and placed above the door of a hotel at Ryde. 

As the Camilla, with rig somewhat alter 
spars shortened and sails smaller, Americ#! 
champion cruised to the West Indies with ti 
British flag aloft. She returned to England i 
a short time and raced with indifferent succe 
In the first year of the Civil War the unnamel 
purchaser in Savannah obtained the vessel, amt 
then began her unchronicled but probably stret 
uous career as blockade runner and despatd 
boat in the Rebel service. She was then calle 
the Memphis. It is modestly said that in a strom 
breeze she could outsail the old frigates aul 
once, after an exciting race, got away from f 
frigate Wabash. 

It was in April, 1862, that the United Staté 
gunboat Ottawa steaming up the St. John’s rivet 
Florida, discovered two masts projecting abort 
the water. The sunken craft was afterward 
raised and proved to be the famed Amerité 
Commander Thomas H. Stevens, in charge # 
the Ottawa, waived all claim to prize money # 
the schooner providing she was turned over 
the authorities at Annapolis for use by the mié 


Please mention Yacut1nc when corresponding with advertisers. 
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Yacht “SEAFARER’” 


Around The World 


with a “METEOR” Steering Gear 
Made by 


EDSON MFG. CO. 


Established 1859 





260 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 











COLUMBIAN 







‘‘THE WHEELS THAT WIN’’ 


Write for catalog Propelleis in a 
Nutshell. Also our Accessortes 
Catalog showing Columbian 


Oregon Wolf, Missouri III, Pronto 
III, Mitt II, Sand BurrII, Viva, 


Zip III, Ace II, Elmer L II, dd incesal Stewed 
Potato Bug, Tiny Tad, Rocket. per tp i 1 


Can you think of twelve other speed boats as famous as these? 

















‘ds 

f COLUMBIAN BRASS FOUNDRY 
8 f 660 Atlantic Avenue, Freeport, Long Island, New York 
re 10 











CIMA 
The CIMA one of the winning team that went to Ger- 


many last season representing U. S. in the Sonder 


class. 
TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LOWELL DUCK 


Helped them win. It is the closest, strongest and best setting canvas for yachts. 


Used by the cup defenders, the 70’s and Sotoctens, ( the | ooners, 
the 30’s, 25’s, class, 15-footers, the Sonder-class boa and by the © great 
majority of racing and winning yachts. Be sure to get 
in two qualities: 

REGULAR FOR CRUISING SPECIAL FOR RACING 


BOSTON YARN COMPANY, Selling Agents, BOSTON, MASS. 



































HELLO, BROTHER! 


We want you to meet 100,000 good 
fellows who gather ‘round our “Head Camp” 
fire once a month and spin stirring yarns 


about sport with Rod, Dog, Rifle and Gun. 
The NATIONAL SPORTSMAN con- 


tains 164 pages crammed full of stories, 
pictures of fish and game taken from life, 
and a lot more good stuff that will lure you 
pleasantly away from every day work and 
care to the healthful atmosphere of woods 
and fields, where you smell the evergreens, 
hear the babble of the brook, and see at 
close range big game and small. Every 
number of this magazine contains valuable 
information about hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing trips,’ where to go, what to take etc 


All this for I5c. a copy, or $1.00 a 
year. We want you to see for yourself 
what the NATIONAL SPORTSMAN is, 


and make you this 


Special Trial Offer 


Send us 25 cents, stamps or coin’ 
and we will send you a copy of 
the National Sportsman, also one 
of our heavy burnished Ormolu 
Gold Watch Fobs (regular price 50c) 
as here shown; russet leather strap and 


gold plated buckle. Can you beat this? 
ALL YOURS FOR 


Watch Fob, regular price, - 50c 
ational Sportsman, - - - [5c 25c 
Send to-day 
90 Federal St., Boston 




























Total Value, - 65c 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 
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- " Cirry ou: of our detachable motors 
as a part of your yacht’s equipment. When desired, drop 


: it inte place on the stern of your dingy or 
It will propel it at from 6 to 8 miles am hour. If ““becalmed” 
you can lash your dory alongside and propel yacht and dery 


VINRUDE 
tomer MOTOR 


tf 3 to 5 miles ous 
moter is =u Lote pees ai relable1-hor -horse marine 
Sutafactionreeranted or mowey back . "sil ter illustrated 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 235 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














THE ATLANTIC SPECIAL MOTOR 
made the “GURNET” DORY famous 


Medium-duty type, heavy enough 
for the hardest work. Wearing 
parts as big as the heaviest 
motors. Material so good the motor 
doesn’t have to be quite as large. 


Trathfal facts from experience 
for the asking.’ 


THE ATLANTIG COMPANY 
AMESBURY, MASS. 


Salesrooms 
Boston, 93 Haverhill St. 
New York, 30 Church St. 
Chicago, 1220 Michigan Ave. 

















Consult Yacut1nc’s Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely. free. 
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Type"'K” 15 H.P. 
Two | Cycle 






simple, reliable and powerful. 
readily accessible. 
parts are important features. 


1-1000 of an inch. 


No detail has been overlooked that would tend to give long life under hard service for any craft from 


power canoe to heavy cruiser. 


Four cycle marine engines also built in high speed and heavy duty types and for operation on gasoline, 


kerosene, alcohol and low grade fuels. 


Pleasure COR Yi : 
Speed és Yo mi Boake 


Fairbanks-Morse Marine Engines 
Two Cycle Low Speed, 7% and 15 h.’p. 
with- 
They are 


Two Cycle High Speed, 3% to 24h. p. 
Hairbanks-Morse two cycle marine engines start easil 
out cranking, ruu smoothly and always develop more than rated power. 
Hand holes in crank case are large, making all parts 
Positive oiling system, automobile control and interchangeable 
rank cases are split, making renewal of bearings 
easy. Workmanship is exceptionally good, all wearing parts being ground to within 





Write for new catalog No. DJ1316. Address any of our 30 Branch Houses. 


Fairbanks, Morse &, Co. 


900 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


‘shipmen. 








VAN BLERCK MOTORS 
SPEED AND MEDIUM DUTY 


High speed types, 4 and6 cylinders; 40 to 80 H. P. 
Medium duty types, 2, 4 and 6.cylinders; 12 to 50 H. P. 
Catalog on request 


Van Blerck Motor Co., 35 Hibbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CHAIRS FOR YOUR BOAT 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Wicker-Kraft Company 











WHY? WHY? WHY? 

WHY be out of date? 

WHY use out of date paint 

WHY scrub off the bottom Y your boat? 

WHY not take advantage of new ideas? 

WHY not be up to date? 

WHY not buy Bridgeport Bronze Paint 
and never have to haul or scrub off 
=... ‘‘in the good old summer 
time 





Bridgeport Bronze Marine Paint Co., Bridgenort. Conn. 


13 S.WATER ST. NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


SO P E and POWER BOATS 


The Prices of SOPER 2-cycle Gasoline Engin reasonable, 
but Papen find nothing = t at any ie for Actomotie, a 


Portable, Stationary and H i HE! 
6 cylinders. Designers and ond BT bes yg thy Bes 


and Engine Works BUCKSPORT, ME. 











SPRAY HOODS 


We make Hoods of 
either Brass or Wood 
Frame. Life-preserver 
Cushions that will pass 
inspection, and Float- 
ing Equipment for 
Pleasure Boats. 

Catalogue Free. 








PNEUMATIC MFG. COMPANY, e 526 17th STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 















Medium Weight Marine 
MOTORS 
Built for hard, 

continuous work; 

fair or foul weath- 


er. Built in sizes 5 H.P. to 75 H.P. 
Write for free cat- 
alog explaining de- 


tails. 
H.C. DOMAN COMPANY 
Dept. D, Oshkosh, Wis. 








PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF MOTORS 


An engine for every purpose. If you know what you require, we have it. If you are not 
certain, we can help you select. Heavy Duty, Medium and High-Speed, Two-Cycle, 
Four-Cycle Marine, Stationary, Aero, Electric Lighting, Pumping Outfits. 


GASOLINE ENGINE EQUIPMENT CO., 133 Liberty Street, New York 

















MEN THe w LIVE ON 
ATER 
er BS 


ROYCE 


They know which engine 
gives the most efficient 
service, that can stand 
up best against the wear 
and tear of long runs at 
sea and does not break 
down. 

Don’t you think the 
achoice of these men 


from 2% H.P. to 15H.P. 
Write for Catalogue 
The Royal ine Co. 
1045 Broad St. 








MILTON BOAT WORKS 


Feaunes anc Builds Power and Sail Yachts 


REPAIRS, STORAGES, SUPPLIES, ETC. 
Members National Association of Engine & Boat: Manufacturers 
RYE, N. Y. 














Bridgeport, Conn. 








hee 


Closets from $25 to $50 


Lavatories from $20 upward 
GUS. A. DIEM 


20 Fulton St. New York City 
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This was done and once more, yj 
her original name restored, she was under ¢ 
stars and stripes. At times she was used , 
tender to a training squadron which _inelud 
such noted old warships as the Marion, Mag , 
donia, and Savannah. 

Speedily she outlived her usefulness a5 : 
navy vessel, and in 1870 changed owners agyj 
this time being purchased at auction by Gene 
Butler for $5,000. She was put in trim by 
eral Butler and took part in the first race 4 
the Cup on this side when the Cambria chj 
lenged, finishing fourth. The America was rag 
with varying success in the 70’s and in 1886 y, 
rebuilt by Kelly after plans by Edward Burge - 
In 1885 changes were made in the vessel agai 
and in this year occurred what was practical 
her last race. On July 9, 1885, she sailed a ry 
against the keel schooners Gitana, Fortuna a 
Mohican. She finished last, beaten 40 minut 
by the winner. 

When, after having seen practically 35 ye 
of service it was thought advisable no long 
to race the first Cup yacht, her active days q 
not cease as she took part in the annual cru 
and was frequently seen at Newport and My 
blehead. For many summers General But 
found the America a useful and staunch yess 
She is now owned by Congressman Butler A 
a grandson of General Butler. 


To Baffin Land 


(Continued from page 17) 
of both, in his official capacity as cook of 
good ship Daryl. “Daws” did not enjoy 
combination of ground-swell, oil engine and ec 
smoke, but he was dead game, and got us up 
excellent breakfast—in time. 

We passed back through Kirpon Run o 
more and ran up the Straits to Point Amoi 
anchoring about sundown in a cove to the we 
ward of the Marconi Station to await the co 
ing of the Corsican. 

I virtually lived at the station for the 
48 hours, trying to get some word of the sh 
as I feared she might slip by in the fog or nig 
without our hearing of it. Finally, my anxié 
was relieved by word from the Belle Isle ope 
tor, that he had been in communication with! 
Corsican, which was hove to in the fog, 100 mill 
east of the Straits. 

At last came a message from Dr. Gren 
himself : 

“Be two miles off Point Amour nine od 
sharp to-night.” 

It came off a beautiful evening, and we Sm 
out into the Straits, at about 7:30. As we fall 
from behind Point Amour, there stood a ii 
in the offing, with signals flying. My heart sd 
as I suddenly realized that whereas we were 1 
ning on Montreal time from the Marconi statit 
the Corsican was probably carrying 6oth meridl 
at the time when the Doctor’s message was S¢ 
I could not bear to think that we were too | 
after all our anxious waiting and planning. 
Chief gave her all he could, and I made ev 
effort to attract the steamer’s attention. It 
not yet dark enough to burn flares. But the! 
ship slipped past to the west, and was seve 
miles away before we could gain her wake. 

We started in shore to hail the lighthouse 
ask what the signals had said when George Fo 
pointed to the eastward, and there, to my ¢ 
light, I saw smoke. It was really the Corsi 
this time. The’ water, fortunately, was smo 
as oil, so we were able to go alongside 4 
take Dr. Grenfell on board, bag and _ bagg 
amid the cheers of some 1500 immigrants ¥ 
lined the rail. 

Daryl sheered off, the Corsican blew th 
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Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with advertisers. 
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The High Water Mark 
The -_Low Water 


Mark In Price 


In Value 








A boat for the least money which mre every 
commonplace construction. 3 


Make no mistake; we can give you the kind you are e looking 


for—look us up. 


characteristic of 








THE BAYONNE LAUNCH CO., 


BAYONNE, N. J. Take C. R. R. 


East 36th Street & New York Bay, 





of N. J. to 33rd Street, Bayonne 











THREE THOUSAND 
MILES WITHOUT A 
§ TOP OR BREAKDOWN 











q h is only one of the 
and proofs of EAGLE 
reliability. 

The EAGLE engine has 
earned its title ‘“ The 
Engine of continued 
service. 


‘THE EAGLE Co. 
98 Warren St., Newark, N. J., U.S. A. \ 

















on each blac renton, N. J. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA NORFOLK, VA. 
The Lincolin-Dillaway Co. Topping Bros. A. Vanderherchen's Sons The Wallace Bros. 


178 Commercial Street 







THE GENUINE 


< Harthan 
Propeller 


Stands for the Best in 


THE PROPELLER LINE FOR 
SPEED—CRUISING—TOWING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 
Sole Manufacturers 


McFarland Foundry & Machine Co. 





“THE 
HaRTHAN 

“*PROPELLER”’ 

Reg. U.S. Pat.Of 
TRADE MARE 





122 Chambers St. 7 North Water Street 








AMES CRAIG, 807-841 Garfield Avenue 
Jersey City 
*Phone 
2237 Bergen 


Designer and 
Constructor of 


ENGINES 


Feathering 
Propellers 
and Special 
Mechanisms 








“AZARA.” 85 ft. W. L. uipped with CRAIG ENGINE 


Eq 
and FEATHERING PROPELLER 








After the run, apply BORSUM’S “*PUTZ POMADE” 
to engine before it cools, next time boat is used wipe 
off polish after engine warms up. 





For a Bright Lasting Polish 


For Clean Decks and Hull 


wash them with BORSUM’S 
**PUTZ SOAP.”” Itremoves 
dirt, grease and scum and 
leaves paint and varnish in 
perfect condition. Use with 
either fresh or salt water. 

Ask your marine supply house 
or grocer for them, or send for 
aliberal FREE SAMPLE to 


BORS UM BROTHERS 


188 Greenwich St. New York City 


NUip pois’ 
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Gasoline Yachts & Engines 
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NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 


Tregurtha Water Tube Boilers, Steam’ Launches and Engines 
Electric Light Outfits 


MURRAY @ TREGURTHA CO. 


540 West First Street South Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, Room 1228, 150 Nassau St. Telephone, 5215 Beekman 
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Consult Yacutinc’s Information Department on any of your problems. 


Its service is absolutely free. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS . . 


We want to call the particular attention of YACHTING READERS to the arrangement of this Advertising Index. The 
advertisers in YACHTING are the most reliable and dependable to be found anywhere. They can supply EVERY want 
ALL boat owners in the VERY BEST POSSIBLE WAY. No matter WHAT you may want from month to month 
NOW, a glance at YACHTING’S Advertising Index will show IMMEDIATELY the BEST PEOPLE to go to for it. 


YACHTING 


Don’t Leave Your Boat Unprotected 


You can’t be responsible for the doings 
of others, but you can be protected against 
loss or damage to your boat by insuring 
with the 


Insurance Company of North America 
3rd and Walnut Sts. 


Surplus to Policy Holders over $7,000,000,000 


‘“‘It costs but a few cents a day and may save you hundreds of dollars’”’ 


Philadelphia Pa. 












Capita: $4,000,000 
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$275.0 


Best boat and 
engine outfit 
ever offered for 
$275. 
20-ft. FAST 
RUNABOUT 
Speed ae sates, 


$375. 
Write for Booklet 


East Boothbay, Maine, 
U.S. A. 
























BOAT BUILDERS 


Save 25% of labor cost of planking and decking on 
every smooth planked boat you build, and make a better 
job by using CUTLER’S PLANKING AND DECK- 
ING CLAMPS. Send for circular. Agents wanted. 

The Cutler Clamp Co. 
310 Lenox Ave. - . - New York City 















D U R K EE. MANUFACTURER 0 


Marine Hardware and 
Motor Boat Fittings : : 


Send 25 cents in stamps to pay postage on Mammoil 





Chas. D. Durkee - 





Catalogue. 
4 South St., N. | 
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MARINE MODELS A SPECIALTY 
INVENTIONS DEVELOPED - PATTERN MAKIN 
SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Please mention YacHTING when corresponding with advertisers. 
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are] Books for the Hunter 


WING AND TRAP 
HANDBOOKS] SHOOTING, by Charles As- 
<= 4 kins, During thirty years of 
Vi active life afield the author 
has outlined a system that 
will save the novice years of 
practice and study. Expert 
RE RS RS advice is given on the follow- 
ing subjects: Wing-shooting 
problems ; Aiming the gun; Snap-shooting, 
deliberate swing and rapid swing; Primary 
¥ iessons; Some shooting psychology; Speed 
of flight and where to hold; Hints on 
shooting different game birds; Clay bird 
shooting; Field etiquette. Flexible cloth, 
70 cts, at bookstores. Postage 6 cts. 
TRACKS AND TRACKING, by Josef 
Brunner. Teaches the naturalist and 
sportsman to identify the tracks of such 
animals as deer, moose, mountain-sheep, 
antelope, bear, cougar, lynx, domestic cat, 
wolf, coyote, fox, jack rabbit, hare, cotton- 
tail rabbit, squirrel, marten and ferret, ot- 
ter, mink, ermine, beaver, badger, porcu- 
pine, skunk, feathered game, upland birds, 
waterfowls, and predatory birds. The au- 
thor has spent twenty years in the study 
and pursuit of game. Flexible cloth, 70 
cts. at bcokstores. Postage 6 cts. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OUTING MAGAZINE ing HANDBOOKS 
né 141445 WEST 37TH ST NEW YORK 122 ». MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


ms 
Health Outdoors 


nth 

EXERCISE and HEALTH 
by Dr. Woods Hutchinson, 
Important advice given in 
man to man fashion. Fas- 
cinating reading. Parcicular- 
ly helpful to the office work- 
er with a record as an active 
youth. General headings: 
Errors in exercise; Athletics 
and the heart; Muscle maketh man; Occu- 
pation and exercise; The real danger of 
athletics; Exercise that rests. Flexible 
cloth, 70 cts. at bookstores. Postage 6 cts. 


BACKWOODS SURGERY AND MEDI- 
CINE, by Dr. C. S. Moody. The knowl- 
edge contained in this book prepares one 
for emergencies. Commonsense methods 
are suggested and everyday language used. 
Contents: How to treat fractures, sprains 
and dislocations; Caring for burns, cuts, 
drowning and minor accidents; Medical 
treatment of camp diseases; Serpent 
wounds and their treatment; The camper’s 
medicine chest. Flexible cloth, 70 cts. at 
bookstores. Postage 6 cts. 
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OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OUTING MAGAZINE ng OUTING HANDBOOKS 
M1445 WEST JoTn ST NEW YORK 1272.S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGG 








To Baffin Land 


long blasts in her deep bass, and the passengers 
gave three good, rousing cheers, as Dr. Gren- 
fell stood on our cabin top and waved his cap to 
his recent shipmates; then darkness separated us. 

The Doctor quite naturally assumed the task 
of pilot while with us on the run east to Battle 
Harbor, and fog troubled him as little as dark- 
hess does an owl. We would frequently be right 
atop the landwash before seeing anything; then, 
as Daryl swerved off, to round the point for 
Which we had been aiming, the Doctor would 
Clap lis hands and exclaim, “My! that was a 
fine shot! she came just as true as a die.” Which 
Was quite so, but the Chief was greatly amused, 
and every time after that, on the whole voyage, 
when we would come near running ashore in the 
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OUTING BOOKS FOR OUTDOOR MEN 









































The American Shotgun ey Guide to the Country Home 
By Cuances Asxins. The latest book. Beauti- ~ GO LF By E. K. Parkinson. Is designed to show how 
fully illustrated. Describes all models. How to ™ FOR BEGINNERS - profit, as well as pleasure, may be derived from the 
select and test a gun. How te shoot. Snap ver- ©@ OTHERS Country Home. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
sus swing shooting, binocular or one-eye aiming, 
5 3-4x 81-2 inches, Illustrated. $2.00 net. - _ 
How to Live in the Country 
: By E, P. Powert. Written from the author's 
Big Game at Sea own experience in bining happi and profit 
’ in country living. The Country.dweller could take 
By Cuartes F. Horper. Tells of exciting adven- > no better guide than Mr. Powell for the road to 
tures with the Tuna, Devilfish, Shark and other REL VAEASCS leasure and success in the creation of the country 
mammoth denizens of the deep sea. Illustrated. ome. 5 1-4x81-2inches. Many half-tone illus- 
$2.00 net. trations. $1.75 net. 
Boat Sailing How to Study Birds 
: . pals By H K. J Tells in detail how to take 
By Carr. A. J. Kenzary. Every amateur skipper ~| ING y SERPERT A. JOB. in detal to 1 
sRould have a copy of this book in the locker of BERD up the study of bird life, how to know the birds, 
his boat. Illustrated. $1.00 net. DOS; when and where to find them, etc. Every detail 
wi of the use of the camera on bird subjects is made 
plain. Illustrated. 5 3-4x81.2 inches. $1.50 
net. 
The Book of the Tarpon 
By A. W. DIMOCK. The latest and best book i 
on this subject. Illustrated by Julian A. Dimock Motoring Abroad 
with one of the best collections of fish pictures ever By Franx Presarey. A delightful account of a 
rep Just p $2.00 net. ee trip through the most interesting part of Europe. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 
Camping. and Woodcraft---The 
= Saddle and Camp in the Rockies 
Book of bw. HOw TO® 
2: Ditton Wattace. A hic account of a two 
By Horace Kepnart. Is the standard pocket en- kos | STVDY BIRDS oR 


i 
o 


Covers every 
ded to be 
414x7 

Leather, 


cyclopedia on life in the Woods. 
phase of camping and tramping. C 
the best by the highest authorities. 
inches. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
$2.00 net. 





Favorite Fish and Fishing 








By Dr. J. A. Hensnart. Deals with the Black oe 


BY HEABEAT K JOB 


thousand mile survey of the Rocky Mountain game 
region on cater om § from Southern Arizona to 
Jackson’s Hole, the last great grazing ground of 
the American elk. Copiously illustrated with pho- 
tographs by the author. $1.75 net. 


The Sport of Bird Study 


By Hersert K. Jos. This volume is designed 
pecially for the begi The author gives a 
facinating account of his experience while hunting 











Bass, Grayling, Trout and Tarpon, with chapters 
devoted to fishing in Florida waters, 12 mo. Illus- 
trated. Price $1.25 net. 


with the camera. Contains 134 half-tones from 
photographs. 5 3-4x 81-2 inches. $1.50 net. 





Fishing and Shooting Sketches 


A deiightful little vol- 
memento 
rawings by 


By Grover CLEVELAND, 
ume on the ethics of sport and a worth 
of a true sportsman. Illustrated with 
Hy. Watson. Price $1.25 net. 





Golf for Beginners---and Others 


By Marsnat, Warttatcn. The object of this 
book is to teach the player how to teach himself 
rather than imitate the methods of others, Illus- 
trated. 5 3-4x81-2 inches. $2.00 net. 


OUTING PUBLIS 
OUTING MAGAZINE 
141-145 WEST 36TH ST. NEW YORK 





yachting, 


Training the Bird Dog 


By C. B, Warrrorp. How to train “P a dog in 
the way he should go has been successfully worked 
out by Mr. Whitford and is here fully set forth. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Wilderness Homes 
By Otrver Kemp. A book of the log cabin, I: 


describes how to build ones own summer home at 
a minimum of expense, Many plans and specifi- 
cations are given, with numerous illustrations. 
5 3-8 x 8 1-2 inches. $1.25 net. 





HING COMPANY 
O-U-FING HANDBOOKS 
122 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 





fog, he would grin and exclaim, “My! what a 
shot! too bad we haven’t the Doctor on board.” 

At Battle Harbor we refilled our tanks; and 
now, at last, on the Atlantic Labrador, girded 
ourselves for the long, hard drive North. 

The departure from Battle Harbor occurred 
in the morning of Saturday, July 22nd. There 
was a fresh wind down shore, so it seemed ad- 
visable to save fuel. Accordingly, we got under 
way with sail alone. Battle Harbor is a narrow 
place, and, at the time, was crowded with schoon- 
ers. When the first gust off the hills struck us, 
Daryl rounded up into the wind in spite of her 
helm being hard up. We quickly stripped her 
down tv jib alone, and thus, with one of the 
dory oars as auxiliary rudder, managed to work 
out of harbor without ramming anything. 


Its serv 


We saw the last of the Belle Isle fog astern 
on rounding Cape St. Francis, a couple of hours 
later, and were very thankful of it. As Bob 
said: “I hate this fog! What you need isn’t eyes, 
but antennae.” 

By making a straight line of it, down the 
coast, we were able to reach the inside run 
through Domino by midnight; then on through 
a chain of islands to Gready Run. I had been 
down that way only once previously, but the 
night was clear so there was little difficulty in 
picking the right openings, despite the lack of 
lights and buoys. At noon on Sunday we an- 
chored off the Hudson’s Bay Company post of 
Cartwright, on Sandwich Bay, making a 24-hour 
run of 120 miles by chart, Our log registered 
about 150, which must, I think, have been due 
to the south-flowing current. ‘(To be contintied) 


ice is absolutely free. 








